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TREWAVAS COULD. HAVE TRAMPED ON FOR EVER HOLDING THAT CHARMING BURDEN CLOSE TO HIS HKART, 


ONLY AN ACTOR. 


By the Author of * Maysig,” &e., &e. 
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COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER, 
CHAPTER IL 
fa was re 5 in the month of May—- 
‘| beautiful bright, budding May. 
The London season was in full 
ims Swing, the roads crowded with 
, ~ €arriages, the streets with peo- 
ple, the shops with y-dressed folks buying 
finery to wear at humerous balls, recep- 
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tions, and fetes that were being given by | 
several menibers of the beak nunde, The Row 
was crowded with pedestrians in the morn- 
ing, with horses and carriages in the after- 
noon; the Academy was thronged daily; polo | 
matches were being held at Hurlingham, 
cricket matches at Lord's, flower shows at | 
the Botanica! Gardens, concerts were taking 
see daily at the Albert Hall and St. | 
ames's Hall, while each and every one of 
the many theatres that now exist in this | 
modern Babylon of London were filled 
eo, to overflowing. 
ere were many new successful pieces | 
being played, and one or two new actors, | 
but the one ev was rushing to see | 
was a Cornishman, Robert Trewavas, 
who, in addition to being remarkably hand- 


Next Week Long Complete Story, by the Author of “PHILLIPA’S FATHER.” 
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some, possessed great talent as an actor. 
His ability in portraying the sentimental 
passions was extraordinary. He was @ 
most delightful stage lover, and most of the 
fair sex were raving about him, and 
numerous were the billets dowx, bouquets 
aud presents he received. Some sent 
anonymously, some with the full names and 
addresses of the fair and foolish donors. 
He had the entrée to some of the best houses 
in town, and it was said that he had re- 
ceived more than one proposal from ladies 
of high rank who were absolutely infatuated 
with him and his handsome presence. 

He took all this adulation very coolly. 
He was not exactly the sort of man to be 
disturbed by it, or his peace destroyed by 
the anxious and heart-broken epistles that 
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were penned to him by his frail admirers. 
It, amused him a little, and bored him a 
great deal. 

What did he care that one of them thought 
his fair looks leonine, another uis grey 
eyes like stars, a third his figare equal te 
that of the sculptured Apollo’s? He was 
susceptible, yet not tender.. More than 
once he had fancied himself in love, and 
after paying considerable attention to the 
luckless object of his supposed passion, 
woke up to discover that it was all a mis- 
take, and. that he didn’t care two pins for 
the girl. He was undoubtedly fickle: “ to 
one thing constant never,’' and hardly ever 
kuew his own mind for two days together. 


Then he was selfish. Perhaps that was his | 


most’ prominent arid disagreeable charac- 
teristic. Self with him was paramount; he 
was not exactly of a cruel disposition ; he 
would not do anything unkind to another 
wnless that other stood in his way, or was 
a cause of pain and annoyance-to him ; then 
woe betide that luckless fellow-creature, 
He or she would meet with scant merey at 
the hands of the handsome young Cornish- 
man, would be swept aside ffem his path 
with relentless indifference to all pain and 
suffering endured. 

It was perhaps well that the admiring 
audiences that gathered nightly to see 
him play Hamlet, Macbeth, . aad other 
well-known characters, did not see what 
lay beneath the brilliant attractive sur- 
face, could not guage the shallowness 
of that vain egotistical nature, whose 
one ery, whose one thought, was “*I” “1” 
“1 the Alpha and Omega of his existence, 
his creed, his faith, his best and dearest 
possession. 

** Are you very anxious, Maud ?'’ 

The speaker was Lady Dorothy Davenant, 
a well-known light in the wortd of frivolity 
and fashion, and the pretty girl she ad- 
dressed was her niece-in-law, Miss Thorn- 
hill, Squire Thornhill’s only child and 
heiress. 

They were sitting ina box at the Paragon, 
on the dress cirele tier, two old and three 
or four young men in attendance, and the 
girl’s eyes were shining brightly, and her 
fair cheeks were flushed, and she showed 
every sign of strong and irresistible exeite- 
ment, 

‘Very, very, aunt. | am dying to see 
him. Bella says he is adorahle!’’ 

‘* Wudge !’’ remarked the elder lady, with 
a little scornful smile. He’s very clever as 
Hamlet, and I like his Orlando immensely, 
but I don’t see that there is anything 
very adorable about him. He is like ten 
dozen other young fellows that I know as to 
looks.” 

** Kate told me he was perfectly handsome 
splendid in every way.’’ 

‘** Kate is a little fool. Robert Trewavas 
is wellenough. But it is absurd to raise 
him to the level of a hero.’’ 

“You think very highly of him, Aunt 
Dorothy ?"’ 

‘*] think very well of his histrionic 
powers. 1 don’t know that Ihave sucha 
very high opinion of the man ymself.’’ 

‘* Neither have I, Lady rothy,’’ re- 
marked a tall, dark young man, who was 
leaning with negligent grace on the back of 
Maud Yhornhill’s chair. ‘He is not 
thorough-bred ; and it is curious how it 
shows in a thousand odd little ways.’’ 

‘* You know him?” said the girl, lifting 
a shining pair of violet eyes to Wyndham 
Lockhart’s face. 

—<* Yes; very well, Heisa member of the 
Rattle-trap Club, to which I belong, and 
half-a-dozen other places of th sind. Lhave 
had many opportunities of sviadying this 
actor’s foibles and failings, and I, like your 
aunt, have not a high opinion of his dis- 
position.” 3 
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“Still, one must Always admire genius,” 
exclaimed Miss: Thornhill, reluctant to 
listen to any disparagement of her hero. 

‘“* He is hardly a genius,’’ objected - 
bart, whé, in common with many ae: 
young men of undeniable high birth and 
breeding, was ratlier, not to say very, 
jealous of this actor,, who their keen eyes, 
sharpened by envy, saw was not quite 
thoroughbred, not quite like one of them- 
selves, ing many little attributes, ways, 
courtesies, which go far towards making a 
perfect gentleman. 

‘*T cannot tell you,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Ihave 
not seen him act. Yet 1 am sure he is very, 
very clever.” 

‘*Of course the fellow is,’’ struck in her 
cousin, Cyril Glendenning. ‘‘ There can be 
no two opinions about that. He is splendid 
on the stage; off it is another matter. A 
man may make a capital Macbeth, and still 
be an arrant snob in everyday life.’’ 

‘* | don't think he is quite that,’’ protested 
Lady Dorothy, who had a weakness for 
talent, and filled her little pill-box house in 
Belgravia nightly with all sorts of oddities, 
who were, or who were reputed to be, 
clever, and aftéz whom the whole world ran. 
So that it was always possible to meet at 
her house with a few who painted flesh tints 
exquisitely, but whose father had dwelt and 
flourished in Shoreditch as a geller of old 
and discarded raiment, or an Italian with a 
heavenly voice who, with her maternal rela- 
tive, a’seore of yeara before, sold flowers, 
attired in picturesque rags, on the Pincian 


ingly on the violin, and hadn't the slightest 
idea who his father was ; or a Russian who 
wrote thrilling narratives of Siberia, and 
daren’t put his nése within the walls of St. 
Petersburg; or a lovely Pole, who was 
mixed up several secret societies, and 
therefore was obliged to bring her bewitch- 
ing person to reside in free old England, 
and so on, and soon, through the whole 
gamut of celebrities. 

| “You are partial, sunt,’’ returned the 
| young man, shortly, for he didn’t like Lady 
| Dorothy’s taking up the cudgels in defence 
of Robert Trewavas at all. 

The fact was, he loved, and had loved his 
cousin Maud since she was a little girl, and 
he was intensely—almost insanely—jealous 
of any other man paying her the slightest 
attention. 

Up to the present she had shown no pre- 
ference for any of the moths who buzzed 
round ber, and he, therefore, had little to 
grumble at; but now she showed such a 
strong interest in this ‘* actor fellow,”’ that 
all his fears were up in arms, and he began 
to experience torturing fears lest she should 
| be dazzled by the meretricious attractions 
| of the Cornishman, who already had won, 

and worn, and cast aside so many hearts 
| with callous indifference. 
| Cyril Glendenning knew him as he was. 
| Maud Thornhill would see him surrounded 
| by falae splendour, clapped and applanded 
| by admiring hundreds, and he quaked for 
| the impression it would make on her young 
| and impressionable mind. 
| he was only eighteen and had been 
brought up in the seclusion of her father’s 
lovely Sussex home. This was her first 
season in town. 

She had no experience of the world and 
its wicked ways, and was just the sort of 
girl to fall a victim toa flashy, good-looking 
fellow, who was a sort of idol with the 
multitude, whom shesaw caressed, flattered, 
run after, made much of by high and low, 
given the entrée to many houses where better 
folk were excluded. 

All that kind of thing would dazzle and 
blind her, blind her to his shortcomings ; in 
her eyes he would be that most dangerous 
thing to a young girl—a hero! 
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at Rome; or a Germah who played ravish-. 





“You are partial, aunt,” said the young | 


man, 
‘At } I am never unjust,” she 
sorted, claradeaaaber ™ 


“7 am not, I’m sw ” declared Glen- 
denning with an fon of virtuous in. 

“Of course not; men never af} - © one 
another, | Never ! bam quite +. are of 

“Hush !’ exciaimed Mand, who was 
sitting with her riveted on the cur- 
tain. “Tt is ny laa 


The: play waa fhe Ja , and 
Srownan ae the pn ns an ag Yooked 


ingly. é 
desitable lover “the part puited him. "Ne 


acted splendidly. 

To see him one would think he was the 
most fervent, the most devoted, the most 
despairing of lovers. Miss Thornbili 


watched every movement,’ 
with breathless interest._ She iad never 


seen anything like it. ait a t, 
No ary teas theatrical star had 
beamed upon their part of Sussex, so it was 


‘quite a revelation to her, and one that 


oe eae te, 7g tao wt 
& some show 

of tience as the curtain descended for 
the last time, and thunders of were 
calling the favourite to the 


more. 
' “Tt is superb, splendid,” she sighed, in 
a sort of ecstacy. 


MANt there be is; s6 Claude Melnotio | 
vTeatiing Pa 


uline by the band, and, 
detaching spray of white ro#es. that she 
wore at breast, she leant forward and 


threw them just at his feet. 

With an upward gis and 1 bow 
of thanks, he picked up the spray, and kept 
his eyes fixed on tire fair donor till the 
falling curtain hid her from 


Such flattery was — his insati- 
able vanity, incense ed on 

of what he called his genius, and he siniled 
as his.eyes met hers, while Glendenning 
erushed back the curse which rushed to his 
lips, for ha would have given a great deal 
to have possessed the roses that had nestled 
in his cousin's white breast. 

“ How I should like to know him!”’ she 
exclaimed, 

“ Would you? ’’ queried Lady Dorothy, a 
queer smile on her face, as she saw Cyril's 
angry looks. 

** Very, very much.”’ 

‘*Then your wish shall be gratified.”’ 

“ How, aunt ?’’ 

“You are coming to supper with me to- 
night?” i 

“ Yes, papa said so.”’ 

** And so is Robert Trewayas.” 

‘*No! Really?” 

“Yes. Really !’’ 

‘How delightful. Tamglad!’ _ 

* Perhaps you won’t admire him quite so 
much off the stage;’’ ted Lockhart. 

‘*1 am sure I shall,’’ Miss- Thornhill told 
him with conviction. 

“The spangles, and satins and silks, add 
greatly to a fellow’s looks, I can tell ‘you,’ 
broke in Cyril. ‘Many aman who looks 
commonplace and ugly in a chimney-pot hat 
and a froek coat, would look handsome in a 
fantastic garb such-as Trewavas wore to- 
night.’’ 

** Possibly,’’ replied his cousin, coldly, 
“only Mr. Trewavas could never look 


-commonplace or ugly, no matter what he 


wore.”’ 
‘A girl’s verdict! '’ muttered © 


the shrine © 


“Shall we go now, aunt?”’ lane aa 


though to put an end to the discussion, and 
accepting Lockhart’s assistance with her 
white mantle. 

‘* Yes, my dear.” 
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af are ready ?”’ 

* Outs, seg tae | returned Squire 
Thornhill, with alaerity, for being used to 
the country and early rising and retir- 
ing, he found London hours rather try- 
ing. However, he was destined not 
to get to roost until late that night, 
for Lady Dorothy’s supper parties were 
enjoyable things, and her guests,"as a rule, 
were in no hurry to leave her hospitable 
house, remaining frequently till the small 
hours of the morning. 





CHAPTER If. 

Tue guests assembled that night proved 
no exception to the general rule. The 
Squire was weary and tired long before his 
pretty daughter felt the slightest sensation 
of fatigue. But thenhe had only a stout 
old dowager, with an abnormally red face, 
a palpable wig, and a prodigious appetite 
beside him, while Maude was escorted in 
to supper by no less a personage than 
Trewavas himself—a privilege which she 
was fully sensible of, and that made the 
other women present, both married and 
single, young and old, frightfully jealous 
and envious. There were some there who 
had declared their affection for the young 
Cornishman in no measured terms, and been 
laughed at for theimfolly, while others were 
quite ready to do so on the slightest en- 
couragement, and looked upen it as a lost 


& opportunity, for Trewavas, seemed quite 


engrossed by his young companion. 

In trath, she was more to his liking 
than many of the women he met in society. 
She was fresh, unaffected, and evidently 
was so seriously inclined to regard him as 
a demigod; adulation.and flattery were 
very sweet to him when poured out by 
rosy lips whose owner was in the heyday of 
youth and beauty, and who was, moreover, 
an heiress, and closely allied to many of the 
great ones of this world. 

‘* And so you really like my conception of 
Claude Melnotte’s character, Miss Thorn- 
hi?" he was saying as he trified with the 
liver wing of a chicken, and threw some- 
what bold glances of admiration at his 
companion, 

“ It is splendid, magnificent,’’ she replied, 
with enthusiasm. 

“Tt is really very good of you to say so,”’ 
he smiled. 

‘YT have never seen any one else in the 
character,’’ she told him, 

“ Comparisons are odious. Nevertheless, 
when you do see some one else playing the 
gardener-hero you will probably prefer 
their acting to mine.” 

“T am quite certain I shall not,’’ she 
assured him, warmly. ‘J shall never like 
om one’s rendering of the part as well as 

ours.” 

“You are most kind,’ he said, with a 
low bow that smacked a Httle of the boards 
and footlights. 


“Not at all. I am only sincere. Your, 


acting is so realistic, so emotional. You 
Seemed to lose your own identity in that of 
Claude Melnotte, and be only that daring, 
yet copalet » lover.” 
“ You could not me a higher compli- 
ment ; that is vial ae all éry to de.” 
And few succeed in?"’ she questioned, 


‘her bright violet eyes fixed questioningly 


on ~ rere face. 

“Certainly some of the members of 
profession always retain certain eee. 
liarities of manner or speech which marks 

a8 Smith, Brown, or Jones, and not.as 
Hamlet, or Macbeth.’ 
Por grins 
Yourself with the atecker you play? Beg 
* ve = a. 
ou have that power in the greatest 
Pient.. It was impousible while watching 
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you and listening to youto think that you 
were anyone else but Lord Lytton’s hevo ; 
your love, you: despair, your rage, all 
seemed so terribly, painfully at time 
real,’’ 

*“*T am glad to hear you say so, though 1 
regret having pained you.”’ 

‘“‘The pleasure you gave me far out 
weighed the pain,’’ she told him, with that 
artiess manner of hers, that conveyed th 
purest flattery, the most delightful incens: 
that could have been offered at his shrine. 

**- You have seen many actors, T presiime, 
mam’selle ?’’ he asked. 

‘No, very few. We ‘went the 
evening to the Casket Theatre, but it 
seemed to me there, that. there was nothing 
but seenery. They were beautiful pictures, 
and the rapid changes, and the life-like 
aceessories were absolutely astonishing to 
uninitiated eyes like mine. Still, the actors 
seemed mere puppets, the actresses pretty, 
well-dressed dolls, who moved and spoke 
like automatons, and showed no more force, 
realism, or passion than they would. 1! 
wonder the management would spend so 
much in mounting of the piece when the 
conipany is so poor.”’ 

‘* That is just it. The beautiful scenery 
is designed to draw the attention of the 
audience from the-actors, or, as you phase 
it, the puppets. Their shortcomings, then, 
are less noticed. The attention of the on- 
looker’ is-caught by gay dresses, and pretty 
surroundings, while the stick-like move- 
merits and bad declamation of the company 
is suffered to pass by without very severe 
criticism. The cast at the Casket is very 
poor, not fit for a London theatre.’ 

** Will you believe me, Mr. Trewavas, 
when I say that that was exactly my idea. 
I have seen better ones near us at E——"’ 

** 1 ean quite believe it. Do you go often 
to the theatre ?”’ 

** No. 
know, of course, that we-live in Sussex.’ 

**A very charming county !’’ 

**T think it lovely. But then, as it has 
always been my home, and nearly all my 
life has been spent there, it is hardly to be 
wondered at.”’ 

** Certainly not,’’ he. agreed, with an ad- 
miring glance at the fair young face flushed 
from exeitement with a delicate bloom that 
heightened the lustre of the great purple 
eves. 

‘* We live near Pevensey, and the old 
Castle is one of my favourite haunts."’ 

** A very charming one, I am sure, though 
{ have never had the good fortune to see 
it.”’ 

** You ought to-see it.’’ 

‘J shall hope to do so now, ere Jong,”’ 
he rejoined, in a pointed manner, that made 


} 
etne! 


the wild rose bloom in the girl’s cheek | 


deepen to damask. ‘ But I generally go- 
when the season is over—abroad, and then 
for a few weeks, to my native county.” 

*** By Tre, Pol, or Pen, you may know the 
Cornishmen,’ ’’ she quoted, gaily. ‘‘I pre- 
sume you mean Cornwall ?’’ 

nf My home is there—my beautiful, dearly- 
beloved home !”’ 

He was careful, however, not to add that 
his ‘‘ dearly loved home”’ consisted of a 
small shop at Helston, where his widowed 
mother sold needles, and pins, and worsteds, 
and canvas, and all manner of fancy things, 
and who was a good-natured, simple soul, 

mite content to live eut her uneventful 
lite in quiet respectability and semi-genteel 
vert 







in fair Cornwall, while her good- 
son strutted the boards of the 
tres nightly, and drew fairly 
; which he spent in a reckless 
_to keep pace with several 
and men of good birth and 


fortane who laughed and speered at the 


‘‘actor fellow," even while they envied 









You know, or rather you do not | 
| & part properly.” 








him his talent and successes with the fai: 
Sex. 
* Itis a very beaatiful county, is it ne 


she asked, deeply interested in all 
coneerned him, 

‘* Very. The coast scenery is amonysi 
the finest in the world, ii wild, ragged, 
magnificent The snecession of headlands 
at Prussia Cove, cach one growing dimmer 


and dimmer until tire last, the Lizard Point, 
looks faint and shadowy agaist the horizon, 


is inexpressibly grand and beautiful. 


gz 
pen, no tongue can do the scene justice. 
It must be seen to be appreeiated at its 


trne value,’’ 

‘* How much 1 should like to see it!’’ she 
exclaimed, her young, ardent fancy caught 
by his enthusiasm. 

“Tt is a pleasure to come,”’ he smiled. 
‘*T sometimes wish that I had neve 
it, in order that I might go and feast wiy 
eyes on it for the first time. You ought. to 


seen 


try and persuade your father to take you 
down there this autumn.’ 
“Ah! that will be impossible,’’ with a 


soft, littlesigh. 
** May Lask why? 
‘* He loves Leonceax too much,"’ 
‘* The name of your place, I presume?’ 
“Yes. We are going to stay in town 
altogether two months now. 1 aim quite 


” 


certain he will not leave home again this 
year,”’ 
“‘Lsee. Tam sorry. I might have had 


the pleasure of meeting you at fair Kynance 
Cove, that Swinburne has rendered im- 
mortal by his tuneful lines.” 

he Whv ? ” 

“JT am going to stay at Lizard Town, 
which is just near, this August, to study 
the part, of Romeo, which T have not yet 
played.”’ 

‘Indeed! You find it necessary to avoid 
fashionable seaside places ?”’ 

‘* Yes. Quiet is necessary to mastersuch 


n 


‘*So Lshould think. 
ance ?’’ 

‘* Yes. There I can declaim to sea, and 
shore, and sky, uninterrupted, and inspired 
by the rugged magnificence of the scene, I 
do it better than TI should elsewhere.’’ 

‘Jt understand, I am only sorry I shail 
not have a chance of hearing you declaim.’ 

‘ And I that I shall not see you there. 
However, I hope we may meet often in 
town during the remainder of the season,”’ 
a wish that Maud echoed in her heart, and 
a wish that was gratified, not once but 
many times. 

This world after all is very small. We 
constantly meet people we know in most 
unexpected holes and corners, and Lady 
Dorothy’s connection was a large one. She 
knew many of the eréme de la eréme of society, 
as well as its more Bohemian brethren, and 
not a night passed without her having two 
or three places to go to after court, opera, 
or theatre. 

At many of Freee places Robert Trewavas 
appeared and .paid marked attention to 
Miss Thornhill, whose pretty fresh face and 
native manners really pleased his some- 
what jaded taste. However, he was not in 
love with her. She was hardly his style. 
Being fair himself he not unnaturally ad- 
mired dark women’, and Miss Thornhill was 
very, very fair, bordering almost on the 
insipid ; her skin, hair, andeyebrows being 
as white and light as they possibly could 
be ; nevertheless, she was greatly admired 
ranking quite as a beauty, and as it was 
pleasant to his insatiable vanity to be able 
to turn and sway-her as he chose, and claim 
her hand for almost’ any dance, despite the 
protests of other aspivants, he exercised 
his power somewhat mercilessly. 

Moreover, she was a person of some im- 
portanee by right of birth in that gay 
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world where he was only received and 
tolerated on account of his talent, and that 
made him all the more eager to show the 
men of her order how far higher he stood in 
her good ggaces than they did. 

Still he had ho idea of marrying her or 
even of making love seriously until one 
‘morning, as he was lounging in the reading- 
room of the Rattic-trap Club, enveloped 
in the sheets of the Times, he overheard 
some sneering remarks made about himself 
and Miss Thornhill, and theabsolute ab- 
sardity of his aspiring to her hand that 
made his blood boil, and determined him on 
a course that he bitterly raed afterwards. 

That night he met Miss Thornhill at a 
dance at the Countess of Marlshire’s. It 
was drawing near the close of the season ; 
the fashionabies were flitting away from 
town. Soon the parks and the Row would 
he empty, the cinbs deserted, the theatres 
sparsely attended, the opera over, and he 
knew if he meant to show the world 
that a mere actor, sans-birth, breeding, 
money, like himself, conld win where they 
failed, that he must do it at once or lose his 
opportunity. In a week she and her father 


were returning to Essex. 


oe 
os 


The Marist res’ house was a very charm 
: one, situi ted a little way out of London 
to the north. It stood in the midst of beat- 
") tiful grounds, in which were many noble old 

Z — shady avenues, pretty walks, level 

fawns ; these grounds were lighted up with 

‘andreds of Chinese lanterns and fairy 

lights. Here and there little tables were 
dotted about, and couples after dancing 
eould stroll about, and regale themselves 
on strawberries, ices, and other dainties, 
in the cool, under the canopy of heaven, 
instead of in the heat and glare of the re- 
freshment room, The whole front of the 
house was brilliantly lighted with crescents 
and stars, and in the middle was a device 
showing the Marishire coat of arms, The 
dusky oak-pannelled hall was a-bloom with 
masses of beautiful flowers. 

Thoy massed in the corners of the ball- 
room around huge and picturesque bloeks of 
ice, over which crept ferns and mosses in 
realistic fashion, balls of lovely sweet- 
smelling roses hung from the ceilings, and 
garlands of exotics festooned the doorways, 
that were draped with filmy white muslin 
and lace. The band, a celebrated one, was 
hidden behind a screen of palms and broad- 
leaved plants, and dispensed melodious airs 
unseen. The floor was polished as glass and 
as slippery, and the whole place was more 
like fairyland than anything else. 

Maud was looking very well. She wore a 
pale cream gown of some diaphanous 
material, draped with water-lilies, and wore 
no ornaments, her white throat and arms 
being bare, save for the suéde gloves that 
just reached the dimpled elbow, pink and 
plamp as a baby’s. 

Trewavas, as he put his arm round her 
waist and whirled her away down the room, 
thought he might do worse than make her 
his wife. For, of course, he never doubted 
her ready acceptance of his hand and heart, 
or what did daty in his breast for that use- 
ful, but sometimes inconvenient member. 

He was late, and her programme was 
nearly full; still, he took it, and coolly 
wrote his name over several others, without 
giving a thought to the snobbishness of 
such an act, perhaps not even being aware 
of it. ‘ 

**T shali never dare to appear for the next 
dance,”’ she told him, flushed and smiling, 
when the valse was over. 

** Why not ?’’ he inquired, looking down 
at her with a very lover-like air. 

** Because [T am engaged to Mr. Lumley, 
her to tho man I was to have danced 
iis with,”’ 


“ Never mind, Let me have it,’’ 


Us 





-“You have so many already." 

** Only six,’ he objected. 

“And there are but ten more altogether.”’ 

‘© Well?" 

**] shall be obliged to keep out of the 
way. See; he is looking for me now.’ 

“Then we will give him a chase. It seems 
delightfully cool out there,’’ glancing at the 
garden. ‘Shall we go?" 

Of course she assented. Equally, of 
course; be led her to the quietest and dim- 
mest spot in the grounds, though there were 
not many dim spots, owing to the brilliant 
illuminations, and sitting very close beside 
her be took her hand in his, and began to 
tell the old, old story. 

He was a perfect lover on the stage. It 
was, in fact, his forte, and as far as wooing 
went he was a perfect lover off the stage. 

He knew just the right thing to say, and 
said it ; just the right thing to do, and did 
it. He was tender, impassioned, impressive, 
imploring. 

A young girl like Maud Thornhill stood 
no chanee a his sophistries and plead- 
ings, and after she returned to the ballroom 
at Marlshire House she had promised to be- 
come his wife, and he had the right to frown 
away all other pretenders for her hand even 
in the gay and giddy dance. 





CHAPTER Ul. 


THE course of Mand's true love hardly 
ran smooth at first. 

Squire Thornhill was very angry when he 
heard of his daughter’s engagement. 

He was old-fashioned and conservative, 
and it seemed to him hardly right that an 
actor, a creature of paint and spangle, of 
the green-room.and.the footlights, should 
aspire to his child’s hand to become his son- 
in-law. It was ashock to his prejudices, 
and like the average Britisher, he possessed 
a good share of them. 

However, after awhile he was brought to 
a@ more reasonable frame of mind, and gave 
his consent to the engagement. Maud was 
his only child, he could not Yesist her 
pleadings. Moreover, his sister-in-law, 
Lady Dorothy, had a long and confidential 
talk ‘with him, after which he seemed re- 
conciled to the inevitable, and received 
Trewavas with fairly good grace, which 
eannot be said of Cyril Glendenning, who 
was nearly mad with rage and despair, and 
could not bring himself to be even commonly 
civil to his successful rival, whereby he 
brought upon himself the displeasure of the 
girl he loved. 

Nevertheless, he accepted his uncle's in- 
vitation to Léonceux, and endured the 
torture of seeing the lovers together, 

It did not last very long, however. The 
young actor soon grew tired of the quiet 
monotony of the Thornbill’s coun home, 
and if the truth musi be told, a little weary 
of his pretty fiancée and her plainly-shown 
devotion. 

She was never tired of being in his 
society, of listening to pretty speeches, 
giving sweét smiles in return. But he 
ound it boring to keep up this state of 
high pressure, and after a fortnight of 
rustic billing and cooing be pleaded the 
necessity of studying Romeo, and departed, 
regretted by no ove save Maud, who sent 
him six closely-written sheets every week, 
to which daily and affectionate effusions he 
replied by one, or at the most, two short 
epistles per week, - 

He found Cornwall Kynance Cove as 
lovely as ever, the Imperial Hotel as com- 
fortable as usual, a few pleasant people 
there, not too crowded. 

Altogether, he found it a pleasant change 
from Léoneeux; he used to go daily to 


|| Kynance Cove, and seated at the base of its 


lovely serpentine marble rocks, study 
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Shakespeare toan accompaniment of waves, 
dashing, thundering and breaking into surf 
at his. feet, ‘infinitely preferable, he 
thought it, to wandéring along the tame 
Sussex coast listening to Maud’s childish 
chatter and endless assurances of undying 
love and everlasting affeetion. 

It was his native air, and it was like 
strong wine to him. Tt made his pulses 
throb rietously, bis blood bound throvg) 
his veins like quicksilver. It seemed to 
bring new youth and strength to him. He 
grew boyish; it was so different from 
London and the lifo he had been leading. 
The pure, strong breezes with their fresh 
flavour of the sea, the. great restless, 
tossing mass of water, the iron-bound coasi, 
the huge grey rocks that thrust their heads 
above the pellucid waves, a warning and 
a terror te all mariners, the queer birds 

that wheeled and swirled above the clifis’ 
tops, the calm, the quiet, the holy, restful 
peace that over-shadowed all, 

Monotonons, it yy be a little, never- 
theless delightful. thing to the nerves, 
refreshing to the brain, invigorating to the 
body. 

He wanted nothing more, and told himself 
he could stay there months listening to the 
dirge of the waves, and cry of the sea-birds, 
feeling the soft winds play tenderly on his 

brow, and ruffle with gentle touch the crisp, 
gold curls cro it, lounging with care- 
less ease on the -strewn beach, rainbow 
in its variety of hues, studying Romeo's 
‘amorous part, throwing himself heart aud 
soul into it, and faneying he was really 
enamoured of the ill-starred daughter of 
the Capulets, her devoted, despairing lover. 

He meant that his impersonation of this 
character should add greatly to his fame 
and repute. 

Like many of low birth blessed with talent 
his thirst for success, praise, glory, was 
insatiable. He loathed his obscure origin, 
though he loved his plebeian mother in his 
own selfish fashion ; and was drawn back to 
her vicinity yearly by some unknown and 
irresistible power, that conquered all! his 

rejudices and ambitions; and while in 

rnwall, though he did not stay actually 
at Helston, he never chose a place very far 
away, and went to see her two or three 
times a week—a proceeding which gave the 
homely old Cornishwoman unqualified de- 
light. For, according to her way of think- 
ing, there was no one in the whole world to 
equal her Bob! 

The warm, bright days glided away, full 
of the splendour of summer, that rich glow 
and glamour of sunshine, blossom, and leaf, 
and Robert Trewavas was enjoying it to the 
fall, when goings Vaginciters which altered 
the whole tenor of his existence, filled his 
life with a mad, wild delight, and « heavy 
burden of grief and remorse, and then—— 

But we are anticipating. 

Towards the close of a brilliant Angust 
day on his return to the Imperial he became 
aware of an unusual bustle and exciteimeut 
amongst the men and maids-of the establish- 
ment. 

‘What is the matter, my Chloe?” he 
asked of a rosy wench | as’ hie 
chucked her under the chin, ‘* You seem 
to be hurried and fiurried.’’ / 

‘©Oh, sir, yes,’’ she ingly replied. 
“The great furrin’ Iady’s bell rang a minute 
agone, and I must hurry.” : 

“Foreign lady!” he repeated. “ Who 
is she—a new arrival ?’’ 

“Yes, sir; a lady an’ her husban’ and 
datighter, and they da say as how she be 4 
dukesess.”’ 

‘*Oh, bother!” muttered Trewavas. 

* Anyhow, they’re very grand folk!’ 

“ Possibly. ish they’d kept away, 
though,” he said to himself, impatiently, 25 
he went to change his velvet ‘lounging cont 
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for something more sober. and suitable for 
dinner. 

A little later on, when he strolled care- 
lessly into the dining-room and took his 
accustomed seat at the table, he saw 
opposite him the * furrin’’’ strangers. 

fhe gentleman was old, with white hairs 
asnowy, patriarchal beard, and clear-cut, 
aristocratic features. 

His companions were both young and 
beautiful, and looked at the first glance 
like sisters, but on eloser observation he 
saw that though a striking resemblance 
existed between them, there were ocrtain 
points that showed a difference in their ages. 

The figure of one, though gracefully 
rounded, was matared, while the lithe 
slifiness of the other showed girlhood was 
scarcely yet passed, 

They both possessed clear, warm, brun- 
ette complexions, with masses of inky-black 
hair, brows to match, and large, lustrous 
brown eyes. 

Here the resemablance ceased, for the elder 
lady’s features were of almost severely 
classieal regalarity, while the younger’s 
were irregular, the nose shorter, the mouth 
broader, the curve of cheek and throat not 
so faultless. Still what she lost in regu- 
larity she gained in expression, her face 
being the more ‘pleasant and womanly, the 
eyes more tender and soft, her whole ap- 
pearance indicating a sweet and amiable 
temperament, 

bine | attracted the young actor’s atten- 
tion, for they were periciaty striking-look- 
ing women, and he began to wonder which 
he admired most—a question which he found 
it very difficult to answer, not ouly then, 
but later on, for in his usual vacillating 
and uncertain style, he saw points to ad- 
mire in each one, and as he discovered 
fresh beauties in the younger lady's face it 
would decide him to give the palm to her, 
until the surreptitious study of her com- 
panion’s face would cause him to alter his 
mind and decide that she was the greater 
heauty of the two. 

After dinner he lounged into the drawing- 

roora—in contradiction to his usual eustom, 
for he generally sought the open air, the 
houndless breadth of sea and sky—in the 
hope of seeing them, but they did not appear 
again that night. 
_ Nor was he more fortanate the next morn- 
ing’ at breakfast, for they had that meal 
Served in their private apartments, and he 
Went out as usnal to study in the Cove, and 
remained out till late in the afternoon. 

He bad strolled on further than he had at 
first intended, and warned by the rapidly 
incoming tide that was jebiline in with a 
monotonous lap-lapping sound, dashing 
against the great masses of rock that, de- 
tached from the mainland, lay about on the 
beach like dark sterile islets. 

He was retracing his steps somewhat 
rapidly, when a faint ery from seaward 
attracted his attention; he turned instantly, 
and saw on a great mass of rocks, already 
dian by the surging waves, two 


They waved their handkerchiefs when 
they saw him turn, and called out something 


the sound of their voices out to sea; only 
he made up his mind at once, and kicking 
vn bape i quietly into the water, 
him and the sae ye en 


plashing ‘through about half the 








** Monsieur, a thousand pardons for trou- 
bling you!” exclaimed the Marqaise, as 
he neared, bending forward, “‘ but we are 
so terrified, we know not how to reach the 
shore now that the waves have cut off our 
retreat.’’ 

.* Don’t mention troubling me,"’ he re- 
plied with alacrity, ‘‘ Iam only too happy 
to be of service. to you, though | hardly 
know how you will get back now,” with 4 
doubtful glance at the rapidly deepening 
water. 

** How was it you let the water cut off 
your retreat ?"’ 

“We were sketching up on the top, and 
never noticed how zese lnfily waves were 
creeping, creeping, creeping up, until zey 
had surrounded the rock."’ 

The Marquise had a slight accent which 
was very pretty, and scemed to make her 
lovely mouth more kissable a5 she lisped 
the words. 

** Very unfortunate.” 

‘Tt eese, Can you get us a boat?” 

* Quite impossible, that is to say withina 
reasonable time, Of course, if you like to 
wait I will go over to Lizard Town and get 
them to row round far you, only it is sucha 
dangerous rock-bound coast that they will 
be some time coming.’’ 

“How long?” she 
anxiously around. 

‘** Between two and three hours. I should 
have to walk over the cliffs, seck for a boat, 
get it manned, and then there is the pull 
round, which will..be slow work against 
wind and tide.”’ 

** What are we to do! ’’ claimed Mam’selle 
Viliano, clasping her hands together with a 
gesture of despair. ‘I shall be terrified to 
remain here for three hours. Besides, the 
water will be. up here soon.”’ 

** To this ledge,”’ replied Trewavas, “ You 
must climb up again toa higher place, if 
you decide to wait here.” 

** What else can we do?'’ questioned the 
Marquise, bending. her lustrous southern 
eyes on him. 

““¥f you will permit it,’’ he said, with 
some hesitation, ‘1 will carry you to the 
shore,”’ 

‘Ob, no! murmured the daughter, a deep 
blush saffasing her cheek and brow. 

“Ig there no other alternative ? 
her mother. 

‘* None, save the one I have given you,” 
he replied, ‘‘ unless yon wade, and 1 cannot 
recommend you to do that. The water will 
he up to your waists ; you will be drenched 
through, and then you have to get from here 
to Lizard Town.” 

“True ; and we have no carriage, having 
walked here.’’ 

“Then let me persuade you to permit 
me,"’ holding out his arms. 

The Marquise stood hesitatingly, looking 
down at the tall muscular young fellow just 
below her, on whose breast she must lie if 
she decided to let him take her to land, 
while he stood gazing up at her, curiosity 
and eagerness in his gaze. 

She stood half crouched against the rock, 
a lithe, graceful figure, one slender jewelled 
hand pressed against the dusky marble that 
fo: such a picturesque background, the 
other holding up her dainty white dress 
that thus held revealed her smal! delicate 
feet and arched insteps. 

The setting sun shone redly on her, 
— in her dark eyes and hair, painted 

r cheek witha rich glow, showed tbe rosy 
hue of neck and arm through the semi- 
transparent cambric and the voluptuous 
curve ofher bosom. * 

** Come !’’ he urged. 


asked, looking 


** asked 





‘Tt ao be dark soon ;’’ she said, interro- 
vely. 

“Yes. Before a boat could possibly 
arrive,” 





"Omar hn a 
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**It would be terrifying in the dark!” 

** Horrible | come !”’ 

He pressed closer to the rock, still hola- 
ing ont his arms; a moment she hesttated, 
then yielding to an imperative gesture from 
him she stooped forward, and he, twining 
his arms round hey, lifted her off the rock, 
and turbing commenced to splash tabori- 
ously towards the shore, through the swirl- 


ing, curling, foam-crested wa that now 


reached sume way above his knees. 
Difficult and fatiguing as it was he yet ex- 
pericneed a strange wild thrill as he felt 


her soft arm clinging half diflidently round 
his neck, her warm breath hot on 
her exquisite head elose to his own. He 
felt as though he could have tramped on for 
ever holding that charming hurden close to 
his heart. Bat all things come toan end 
MOoner or later, pleasant as well as painfal, 
ind alier a short, sharp struggle through 
the surf he reached dry land, and set dow 
the Marquise on the beach beyond the 
reach of the murmuring hungry waves that 
seemed so eager to engulf her. Then, with- 
out a word, he dashed once more into the 
water, but saw to his amazement a slender, 
white-robed figure battling unsteadily 
against the Atlantic rollers that threatened 
to swamp her, and sweep her off her feet 

‘Why did you not wait ?’’ he exclaimed, 
reproachfully, as he reached her side. 

‘*T did not dare to remain alone,’’ replied 
Maw’selle Viliano, with a deep binsh, and 
perhaps a little want of trath, for the fact 
was she felt she could not Jie in the em- 
brace of this handsome stranger whose 
admiring gaze she had encountered more 
than onee at the table @hote the night be- 
fore, notwithstanding that it was almost an 
imperative necessity that she should do so. 

‘*7 made as much haste as possible,’’ he 
rejoined, slightly piqued. : 

“Tt was marvellous the rate at which 
you went,’’ she told him admiringly. ‘*‘ How 
could youn carry my mother? How 
you must be!’ 

“Tam not weak,’’ he-langhed somewhat 
mollified by that incense dear to his yain 
soul-—praise—as he drew her hand firmly 


ry 1. 
his cheek, 


trong 


through his arm, and helped her to toil 
slowly towards the shore. 

He did not offer to carry her. Some 
instinct told him sbe would not like it— 


that her maiden modesty would be offenced 
at the suggestion—so he only held her 
hand firmly, and guided her steadily through 
the surf. J 

** How can we evare thank you?"’ 
the Marquise as he stood once more beside 
her on terra firnu. 

‘* Don’t try to, please,’’ he answered. 

‘*But for ycu,’’ she went on with a little 
shudder of horror, ‘‘ we should have spent 
several terrible hours on that rock! You 
have been our saviour, our protector !”’ 

**T am only too happy to have been of 
any service to you,”’ he declared, earnestly 
Then, turning to Mademoiselle Viliano, 
who stood shivering beside them, he said, 
‘Mam’selle, you should hasten to remove 
your wet things, or the penalty will be a 
severe cold,’’ 

‘““Thé, my love, you are dripping! Why 
not have let M’sieu Trewavas hafe carried 
’ asked her mother, as though for the 
first time becoming aware of her daughter's 
damp condition 

‘*} did not dare remain there alone,’’ 
replied the girl, casting down her eyes. 

** Let me advise you to set out at once to 
wards the hotel,’’ suggested Trewavas, 

‘Tt will be a long walk tor Thé in her 
wet gown,”’ 

**T hope we may be able to borrow a con- 
yeyance at the beginning of the road. Some 
people were picnicing here, they may let 
us have their carriage to drive over to 


ered 


you ? 





Lizard Town,’' 
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wt hose they will,’ said the Marqulge. 
“You are saturated, M’sieur Trewayas !' 

‘Jt is of no consequenee,"’ he laughed. 
‘Ruther pleasant this hot weather, But 
héw do you know wry name ?”’ 

‘* Who does not know you ?"’ she replied, 
with subtle, yet, perhaps, scarcely truthful 
flattery. ‘‘ Your name.is: celebrated, your 
face well-known. Your photographs are 
sold in Paris, Vienna, -St. Petersburg, and 
my own dear Rome.’’ 

**T understand."’ 

“1 adore genius,’’ she told. him, turning 
those lustrous southern eyes on him that 
had been the imdoing of many and maby a 
good man; ‘‘ and {i long to sce youact.”’ 

**1 only hope, then, that you will have 
an opportunity ere long of honouring my 
poor performance of Romeo with your pre- 
sence,’’ 

‘Are you studying that part? 

‘Yes. Ihave never yet played it.” 

**And when is the first performance to 
take place ?”’ 

But before he could answer they came in 
view of the pienie party just stowing away 
their baskets and hampers previous to de- 
parting, and he hurried on to explain the 
situation, and beg their assistance. 

It was aceorded with ready good nature. 

They were going the other way, towards 
Helston, but they agreed to wait while their 
coachman drove them over to Lizard Town ; 
and Trewavas, knowing there was no other 
chance of getting a vehicle there so late in 
the afternoon, hastily thanked them, and 
helping in his fair companion, urged the 
ecachman to drive as hard as he could to 
the Imperial Hotel. 

CHAPTER 1V. 

THE Marquis of Viliano, who happened 
to be at the «dloor on the arrival of Trewavas 
and his companions, was somewhat alarmed 
at the damp and bedraggled appearance 
of his daughter; but was quickly reassured 
by his wife, who introduced the actor 
in rather a theatrical style as their ‘* pre- 
server. 

The old man was profuse in his ¢ 
thanks, and that little episode 
beginning of an aequaintance that 
results. 

It beeame evident before long that 
Marquise Viliano had a penehant for 
good-looking young actor. 

She was a thorough woman of the world, 
with a considerable knowledge of human 
nature, its weaknesses and vanities, and 
was @ past mistress in the arts of provoea- 
tioh and fascination, and before Jong Robert 
found himself in the full swing of a lovely 
flirtation with Octavia Marquise Viliano, 
while her daughter kept herself shyly in 


ourteous 
was the 
had dire 


the 
the 


the background and took little or no 
notice of him beyond what mere politeness 
demanded. 


This behaviour piqued the young man ex- 
cessively. One or even two conquests were 
not enough for his insatiable vanity. 

He wanted the whole feminine world at 
his feet. He was so accustomed to being 
spoiled and petted by all women, young, 
old and middle-aged, that he could. not 
understand how one of the softer sex could 
possibly see and be acquainted with him and 
yet withstand the charm of his handsome 
face and glib tongue. 

Thé Villiano scemed, however, to possess 
this power. Very far from seeking his 
society, she positively avoided it; and 
seldom joined inthe many excursions and 
drives her mother and Trewavas took to- 
gether. When it was a general affair and 
several people went she would go too, but 
not when she made the third—the odd man 
out. 

To show his indifference to this demoiscile 
he rushed headlong into a tremendous show 





of devotion for the Marquise, and reckless 
of the consequences, posed as her lover. 


He paid her extravagant compliments, | 
sighed, pressed her hands, gazed into her 
lustrous eyes tenderly, sought he r advice 
on the most trivial matters, alw ays sllowed 
himself to be swayed by her opinions, sent 
her 8 ge of the loveliest flowers he 
could get, drove her out whenever she 
wished to go, walked with her along the 
beach, showed he r the Lion, the Lizard and 
the Stay, and all the other spots of note or 
interest in. the neighbourhood, and sue- 
ceeded in impressing her with the idea 
that. he was desperately, if hopelessly, in 
love with her, and actually almost per- 
snaded himself that such was the case too, 
and thatdt would be wel! for his ownfieace 
of mind if he fled from her too alluring 
presence. before it was too late. 

In the meantime, Octavia Viliano had 
forgotten her duty and: allegiance to her 
noble husband, whose trust and faith in her 
were so pertect 
question her actions, to think it wrong that 
she should be so much with this clever, 
sparkling young actor, Like to like, youth 
to youth, 

He was old and hoary, she was still in 
the heyday of bloom and beauty. It was 
only natural, he reasoned, that she should 
seek the socicty of one more her own age. 

He forgot, or perhaps he had never 
eared to think and helieve that she had 
married him for his wealth and title, 
urged so to do when only seventeen by her 
parents. »° 
@ She had been a good enough wife to ‘hiten 
for nineteen years, even if a trifle cold and 
indifferent. But then she had never met 
anyone for whom she-had felt any partic u- 
lar liking. - 

It was diferent now with Robert Tro- 
wavas. He had awakened in the unhappy 
woman’s breast one of those mad, violent 
passions which seldom are awakened when 
the love is likely to come to a legitimate 
conclusion and satisfactory ending. 


The fact of her being tied to another 
man, of having no chance of becoming 


Robert's wife, added fuel to the fire, made 
her passion more absorbing, more violent. 
It was an idolatory she felt for him. 

She loved every turn of his head, every 
gesture of his strong, white hands every 
ring of merry laugh, every echo of Iris 
manly tones. She loved him from the crown 
of his head to the soles of his feet. 

She worshipped his tajent, she adored his 
physical beauty, she was his atterly, 
entirely, irredeemably. 

That she shed most bitter tears of huami- 
liation and anguish when she first diseorered 
the real state of her heart is trne; still it 
is equally true that she made no effort to 
break the bonds that held her, no struggle 
to go back to her duty, She simply let her- 
self glide down. the hill that led to the 
precipice of dishonour, while Trewayas, 
not being in love with the girl to whom he 
had plighted his troth, eousidered himself 
free as he liked. 

To amuse himself, ah—yes ! 
reckoned without his host. ‘“‘We hegia 
love when we like, and end it when we 
can,” saith the old saw, and no doubf there 
is a great deal of trath in it. 

At any rate, he certainly had not taken 
the trouble to gauge the depths of the 
fiery, icnipestucus nature of Octavia Viliano. 
She was a lovely woman—voluptuous, se- 
duetive. It was pleasant to play at love 
with her; as to anything serious, he never 
gave it a thought. 

He meant to marry Maud Thornhill, be- 
cause she was rich, fashionable, well-bred, 
well-connected, and because he knew, or 
thought, thit her grand friends would help 
to raise him fo his “wite’s s level, ile was so 


But he had 





that he never thought to | 


naar 


auibitious ; he longed for a title, power, 
| wealth—-everything that would aggrandise 
him. He appreciated foreign titles at their 
full worth. ™ 
| He was well aware the Marquise could 
not do mach towards raising hi to that 
position which his ambition and vanity 
urged him on to attain ; so while he dallied 
with her in a tender fashion on the Cornish 
beach and by the Cornish hills, he wrote 
regularly to his intended, and delighted 
her young and innocent heart by writing 
more love-like epistles than he had over 
done befere. 

** Where have you been, Roberto, mie?” 
asked the Marquise one morning, as Tre- 
wavas stroled—out—te the garden of the 
hotel, considerably later than he usually 
did, and where she had been awaiting his 
coming with ill-concealed impatience, and 
a great longing for his presence, the sight 
of his handsome face, the ring of his musical 
|tones. ‘* Where have you been?’ she 
repeated, her glowing, ardent eyes deyour- 
ing his face. 

‘Writing a let/or,’”’ he replied, smiling 
down at her in the tender, false fashion 
that had become habitual to him. 

“ A fetter ?” she asked, with emphasis, 

‘* ‘Fen. 

**1t must. have been an important one to 
take so long!’ 

‘* 76 was,’’ he admitted, wugnarded! y. 

“To aman or a woman ? 

‘*A woman,’ he replied, fe@ling that he 
had conuitted himself to a certain exient, 
and that it would be useless to lie to her 
entirely, 

“A young one?”’ 

** Yes.” 

** Pretty ?”’ 

‘*Hardly. Insipid,’’ he said, noncha- 
lantly enongh, though he felt very angry at 
hér persistent cross-questioning and evident 
curiosity. 

**Is she anything to yon? ’’ 

*“*We are not related,’’ 
coldly. 

** Are you going to he?” 

‘*My"dear Marquise, I-haye told you 
that I am an only child.. I have no brother 
to give me a sister-in-law.” 

‘t Yes, 1 remember. Still, it may be that 
you think to give yourself a bride ?”’ 

They had strolled from the garden down a 
lane on to the beach, It was deserted; 
there was not a creature in sight, save the 
gulls that whirled and shricked overhead. 
| “*& bride!’’ he exelaimed, as though 
| Surprised, not very well knowing what to 
| Say with those dark, reproachfal eyes bent 
}on him. 
| Ves, Roberto! '*~she eried, suddenly, 
| in tones of piercing anguish, *‘ do you love 
zese woman ?*' 

** How ean you ask me such a question? 
smiled this miserable deceiver, ** Would it 
be possible for me to loye anyone save your 
dear self ?’’ 

“You mean that—really mean it, mie 
caro?’ ghe eried, her bosom heaving 
stormily under iis muslin covering. 

‘* My dearest, yes.’ 

“‘ Ah, Roberto, I live again !’’ she said, 
drawing a long, sobbing breath, aa cast- 
ing herself into his arms, kissing bis phroat 
and face with passionate abandoument oi 
self, while he caressed the beautiful, dusky 
tressed head that lay on his shoulder, and 
erushed her against bis breast. 

“You love bat me, amé/’’ she whispered. 
her lips close to hig, her, breath hot on his 

Onl Qotavia,’ au 
ne ou, a,’’ returne iis 
scents beans whe had not manliness enough 
to own that ge was bouad ip honour to 
another woman. 
“J eoukd uot live without you!” she 


panted, 


he returned, 
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“You love me too well, sweetheart,’’ he 
murmured, caressingly ; nevertheless, fecl- 
ing that this desperate affection he had 
awakened in her bosom was likely to prove 
a trifle inconvenient. 

“Ab! Do not say that ?’’ she implored. 

“Why not?’ 

“It makes me think you do not care for 


“Why?” 

“Tt you loved me as I love you, you would 
crave for more and more. Nothing would 
‘satisfy you—nothing be too mach. I conld 
never say to you, ‘ you love me tov much.’ 
Rather should I say ‘love me more and 
more, so that yon become part of being, 
are twined and twisted into the thread of 
my existence, its best part, its chiefest 
delight, its crowning glory.’’ 

“Ah, Octavia, you Italians know what 
loye really means.”’ 

‘‘And do not you English? ’’ she asked, 
raising a pair of gloriously dark orbs to 
his. 

“In a lesser degree,’’’ he replied, “ we 
are not so impressed.’’ 

“Would that you were!’’ she sighed, 
resting her soft, glowing cheeks against 
his, would that you could love as I do, to 
the forgetting of everything—honour, duty, 
self. 


“Ah, dearest,’’ was all the audible reply 
he made ; to himself he was saying: * Pre- 
cious good thing I can’t and don’t, or no 
end of a hole, we should be in!” 

He had to listen for a considerable time 
longer to the passionate words of the Mar- 
quise, and when at last he did escape, he 
went baek to the hotel, locked himself into 
his room, and reviewed the whole case calmly. 
In his usual selfish fashion he had not 
thought of, or considered, the-woman to 
whom he was engaged while he was amus- 
ing himself in Cornwall; now it occurred 
to him that he had better consider her a 
little, and it struck him that a week at 
Léoneeuxin hersojiecty would be like a breath 
of pire, sweet evening wind after a day of 
storm and heat, and he began to cast about 
for an excuse to leave Lizard Town and the 
fair and frail Marquise Viliano. 

He found it rather difficult to do. 

She kept close and jealous watch over the 

lover whom she adored, and yet hardly 
trusted, and combated with almost angry 
heat any suggestion that he should £0 away 
aml leave her. 
_ Atiast he hit on an expedient, and got 
Ais manager to send him an urgent telegram 
Saying that his presence was. required in- 
stantly in London, ‘ 

The telegram came early in the morning, 
before the Marquise had left her room, and 
Trewavas having laid his plans well, and 
heing ready to depart, escaped. while yet 
the unhappy woman who loved him, ‘* not 
Wisely, bué too well,’ slumiered. eg 

He left a letter for her and the telegram, 


wid protested that he was overwhelmed- 


with grief at leaving her, and’ thint the 
memory of ‘the dear, dear hours spent in 
her society woald be a living memory and 
gladness to him for ever, and wrote vaguely 
about meeting again in the future under 
happer circumstances. 
This was the only crumb of comfort the 
nueched, guilty woman had whereon to 
ced her famishing heart. They might meet 
again in the future, but when, where, how, 
she did not know, and it seemed to her he 
did not care, 
, He had wrought her woe, he had tanght 
ed to love, and he had left her without a 
arewell interview, and her mind misgave 
er as to his fidelity. She could never have 
him in such a fashion. She would have 
might of him and his pain first, and of 
a f afterwards. Then she was 2 woman, 
unselfish, while he was a man, and 








— 


selfish to the core, true to the fetish he 
had worshipped since he was ten years old, 
and would worship till the last day of his 
life—self. P 

His absence showed her how necessary he 
was to her happiness, how inconslete life 
would. be without him, and she raged against 
her fate. 

**My Heaven! What have I done!’’ she 
eried, in the first horror ismay of: this 
eruel desertion. ‘‘ How have I wrecked my 
life, my future, my prospects? 1, a wife! 
a wife, with a most loving, devoted husband, 
to have so far forgotten my duty, my vows! 
Oh, how will it end? ow can it end? 
Only in one way—-misery ! "’ 

‘“‘There is always death,’ she added, 
drearily,“ that last refuge of the sad at 
heart and hopeless.’’ 

**Am Lhopeless, though? Can this man, 
who is the object of my heart’s idolatry, for 
whom I have lost.all, desert me thus cruelly? 
No, no,’’ she eried, veliemently, twisting 
her hands in the soft, dark masses of her 
hair, that rippled like a veil over her white 
shoulders nearly down to her feet. ‘I will 
not believe it. He has acted thus to try me 
I will believe in him to the last. Belief is 
life. If I doubt him IT must die, or,’’ she 
added, slowly, dropping the heavy tress of 


hair that he had kissed so often passion- | 


ately, ‘* he must."’ 

And her face grew strangely set and pale 
as she toyed with a silver mounted Venetian 
dagger. 

A mere toy, and- yet such a deadly, wur- 


derous toy, with its flashing, narrow, blue | 


steel blade, and. her lithe, long fingers 
closed on the handle fiercely, as though she 
was going to drive it up to the hilt in the 
breast of some sworn foe and traitor. 

**T will believe,’’ she murmured, with a 
tired sigh, her hand relaxing, her face grow- 
ing mobile and life-like once more, * until 
—until I have actual proof of his falsity. 1 
will write to him. He told me a letter 


addressed to the Paragon would always find | 


him. I will trust him until I hear trom his 
own lips, or see written by bis own hand 
the confirmation of.my fears.’ 


CHAHTER V. 

THE Marquise kept her word. She wrote 
to her lover a passionate, pleading, soul 
stirring letter, and then waited as best she 
could for the answer, striving to appear, to 
fond husband and loving daughter, as though 
nothing was amiss, though the whole fabric 
of her life seemed to have crumbled into 
dust, and every hour seemed like a year of 
pain and torture: 

A week dragged its siow length along, 
and then a letter came, hardly such as she 
hoped for, still better than none. She an- 


swered it with another passionate effusion, | 


which breathed undying love in every line, 
and again he answered. 

So it went on for two months, She wrote 
four or five times a week, he once in ten « 
twelve days. Still these meagre crumbs of 
comfort helped her to live ber life, to sub- 
due the terrible longing she felt to go up to 
London and join him. 

She would have been there, breathing the 
same air as he breathed, in the same city 
with him, only the Marquis was ill, unable 
to face the long journey, and of course she 
could not leave. 

Bound up as she was in the other man, 
she still had some sense of duty, and tended 
her husband with gentle patience, 

She was content to wait to receive a few 
cool lines now and then from Robert Tre- 
Wavas. In fact, she wonld have gone on 
like that.to the last day of her life rather 
than have Jost him altogether, rather than 
see him iv another’s arms. 

However, the young actor was not of the 


same mind, unfortunately for himself. Her 
passionate, imploring letters worried and 
bored him. Beside, he was beginning to 
think seriously of getting married, of secur- 
ing the rich and beautiful prize around 
which so many moths buzzed, eager to sup- 
plant him if they got but half a chance. So 
he determined to put an end to his little 
affaire de ceeur with the Marquise Viliano, 
and let her know the true state of affairs, 
and his intention of ere long becoming a 
Benedict. e 

Tn the letter be penned he spared her one 
hamiliatioi—he did not let her know that 
he had been engaged to Maud when they 
first met; and he spoke vaguely of poverty 
and necessity driving him into the marriage. 

Still, though he strove to palliate the 
blow, it fell with crushing force. 

Octavia was overwhelmed when she read 
the words that confirmed her worst fears, 





Y one of her hands in his. 


that showed. her lover in his true colours— 
as coward, liar, and deserter ! 

‘* Ah, my love! my love!’’ she moaned, 
beating her breast, and tearing her soft hair 
with nervous, unconscious hands, ** what 
have you done? what have you done? 
| Sealed your own fate and mine! I cannot 
j live without you! I eamot Tet you live 
| another’s husband! Yow shall be mine 
| still! mine! mine! onky mixe!’’ and, get- 
ting up with a shrill laugh and shining, 
wild-looking eyes, she went over to the 
dressing-table, and taking the Venctian 
dagger from its case, slipped it into the 
bosom of her dress. 

The blow at any time would have been 
terrible to her, now it was overwhelming ; 
for only that moruing the Marquis had 
died, quietly, peacefully, trusting and be- 
lieving in the wife who had betrayed him. 

Her love for Robert Trewavas was no 
longer a sin and a disgrace, a reproach to 
|; her womanhood, a stain on .her honour. 
She was free: free to be wooed and won, 
free to marry. 

But it was too late. The man who should 
have been at her side was lounging on the 
grass at Léonceux beside Maud Thornhill, 
whispering pretty speeches in her pink 
ears, and urging her to consent to a speedy 
marriage 

‘1 wish, dear, you 





would fix the end of 
this month ?"’ he was saying, as he looked 
up into her protty, girlish, innocent face 
so different from that dark, passiongte one 





he had gazed at while strolling in fair 
| Kynance Cove. 
«That is so s00n,’’ she objected, turning 
{a way her head, so that he could only see 
[part of her neck, a shell-like car, and a 


{great knot of fair hair; still he could tell 


| she was blushing charmingly. 


| ‘“*Sosoon!’ he echoed. ** Why we have 
| been eng ized over four months.”’ 
| “ Mhat—is—a very—short engagement,” 


| she faltered. 
‘*Happy’s the wooing that’s not long a- 
doing,” he rejoined, sententiously, taking 
** Don’t you want 
to make me happy, Maud ? 
*** Yes, of course, Robert ; only 

** Only what?” 

“ey don't. like le iving father 

** You necd not do that, dear!’’ he has 
tened to assure her, for his plans for their 
future were hardly hers. 

“No?” looking at him, interrogatory i 
her purple eyes. 

‘* We-—we eould all live here together, if 
you like.’’ 

* Would you like it?” she queried in 
some astonishment and considerable dis 
appointment, for she had dreamt of a tiny 
rose-coyered cottage at Richmond, or 
Hampstead, or Chiswick, from whieh he 
could easily get up to the theatre ; where 
they would be all alone together, and where 
‘they could bill and e¢oo like brace of 
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turtle-doves, with no one to look on and 
laugh at the performance. 

““I should like what would please you 
best,’’ he t, gailantly lif up 
hand to his ti Blancing around at the 
same time and ing what a nice place it 
would be to’ ask his friends down to, and 

ay the part of host, and squire of the 


é “You are very kind,’’ she said, a trifle 
coldly, for what young woman does not 


Anecdtyy think her lover wants her all to 


_ 


" “ t. arrangement would get over the 
pad of lotr your father.” 


Of course.” | 
* Then if you agrec to it, you won't mind 


~ fixing this mouth, will you dearest?” he 


urged, his arm stealing round ber waist, 
and clinging to it tightly. 

45 No-o.”’ 

“Then I may speak to thé “squire to- 
night 2?" 

“* Yes,’’ she agreed, and ‘was surprised to 
find how little elated she was at the pros- 
pect of soon becoming his bride. 

The fact was, Maud was a little too young 
to know her own heart, and while Trewavas 
was away in Cornwall, Glendenning im- 
proved the golden opportunity, and was 
such a delightful companion that Miss 
Thornhill began to-look back with some 
regret on those happy days before she met 
Trewavas, when she and her cousin were 
good comrades, rode, hunted, valsed, 
tennised, walked together, and were as 
happy as the day was long, like little boys 
and girls in the story-books. Only she 
hadn’t known when she was well off, nor 
appreciated the honest, whole-hearted 
devotion offered her by Glendenning, but 
let her fancy be caught by ‘the blink o’ a 
bonnie grey eye.”’ 

“That fellow’s always here now,’’ ex- 
claimed Glendenning, angrily, as he came 
across the lawn with Lady Dorothy and 
Lockhart, and saw the lovers sitting side 
by side, talking earnestly and oblivious of 
every one else. 

‘* Naturally,’’ replied Lady. Dorothy with 
a little matron’s smile, ‘tall will soon be 
his.’’ ' 

“That is anticipating a little,’ pub in 
Lockhart, ‘‘the squire is alive and 
hearty !’’ 

‘And long may be continue so,”’ ejacu- 
lated Cyril, with vehemence, ‘‘T should be 
sorry to see that hound master here.”’ 

“* Still he bids fair to be so.’’ 

** True,’’ groaned the unsuccessfal lover, 
very dismally ; ‘‘ 1 wish there was an Act 
of Parliament which would enable people 
to break off unsuitable matches when 
their relatives are foolish enough to enter 
into them.”’ 

**So do I,’’ snapped his aunt. 

** Do you really ?"’ 

** Yes.”’ 

** Why, I thought you liked the fellow."’ 

‘Well, yon see youare wrong. I don't 
like the fellow."”. , 

‘*T am glad to hear it.’’ 

“Homph! Why?’ 

** You will be on my side now ? "' 

‘*l always have been on your side.’’ 

‘‘Then why didn’t you help me ?’’ 

“I did while I could. After she met 
him,’’ nodding towards Trewavas, *‘ it 
was no good. She's infatuated for the 
present,”’ 

‘< You think, then, it won't last ?”’ 

* Certainly not, if she has the misfortune 
to marry him. Marriage in her case will 
sweep away all illusions; she will see 
him as he really is, not as he appears 
now ; in the guise of a tender and devoted 
lover.’’ 

** Poor child! '’ sigh ed Cyril. 
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** He'll break her heart,’’ said her lady- 
ship, sagely, and with strong conviction. 

** Can't we do anything to save her?’’ 

“TI am afraid not. I have been hop- 
ing from week to week that something 
would happen to prevent it, only nothing 
does occur.’’ : 

‘* The wedding day is not fixed yet, is it?’ 

** Not that I know of.”’ 

** May it be a long time off.’’ 

* Amen!’ said Lady Dorothy, piously. 

**T wonder why he doesn’t urge her to 
fix it soon. He must be very sure of her.”’ 

‘* He is.” 

Jast then, as thongh in answer to Glen- 
denning’s remark, Trewavas got up, and 
offering his arm to Maud, led her towards 
her aunt. 

* Congratulate me, Lady Dorothy,” he 
said, gaily. ‘* Maud has fixed theday. We 
are to be married on the 3rd.’’ 

**Oh, Heaven, all is over!’ groaned 
Cyril, feeling that he should like to strangle 
the handsome, self-satisfied man, who stood 
before him, smiling serenely. 

A few days later Trewavas was going 
back from Léonceux to his hotel; accom- 
panied by Maud, who geverally walked part 
of tLe way with her lover, leaving him only 
when they reached the boundary of her 
father’s estate. 

It was a glorious October day, almost 
like summer; the sky of a deep pure blue, 
flecked here and there with silver cloud- 
lets, the wind soft and balmy, the sun 
shining steadily, throwing a glorious gla- 
mour over earth and sea and sky. 

The fields through which they passed 
trended along the coast, now sinking into 
miniature streams, now rising abruptly into 
hillocks ; between thém on the beach lay a 
rich aliuvial tract of land, the grass soft 
and lush and emerald of hue, growing over 
the brow of the cliff; on the other side was 
a copse of beeches and firs, and the empty 
hulls of beechmast crunched under their 
feet as they strolled along, and the crisp 
brown leaves had drifted a fout deep about 
the great; gnarled roots; far down ina 
hollow a herd of deer were resting ; near a 
river, that bloomed purple under the sun’s 
warming rays, and that wound like a ribbon 
amid the green pastures as it flowed on to 
reach the mighty ocean ; away on its blue 
bosom sailed many a white-winged vessel ; 
some distinct spars, masts, rigging, photo- 
graphed distinctly against the clear sky, 
others like phantoms, barely discernible, as 
they melted into the blue ether of the 
horizon, that dim line where sca and sky 
met and merged into one vast whole. 

‘What a glorious afternoon,’’ exclaimed 
Robert. 

‘*Tsn'tit perfect? ’’ agreed Mand. 

“It is a pleasure to live on such a 
day,’ he sighed, lifting his hat and letting 
the soft wind ruffie the golden curls on his 
brow. 

‘* Would it be a pleasure to die on such a 
day ?’’ hissed a voice in his ear, and turn- 
ing with a start he became conscious that 
a woman steed beside him—a tall woman in 
a long trailing black dress, and with a thick 
veil over her /ace that concealed her fea- 
tures. 

She must have stolen out from the beech 
copse, a8 a moment before she had not been 
there, » black sombre blot on the bright 
sun-filled Jandseape. 

‘* Who are you?’ he asked, involuntarily 
taking a step backwards, for his heart 
misgave him; some premonition of his com- 
ing fate was on him, chilling the life-blood 
in his veins, turning him sick and cold with 
deadly fear. 

‘So you don't know me?’ sneered the 
harsh, strained voice that through all its 
metallic ring seemed strangely familiar, 
unpleasantly so, in fact. 





‘*No. 1 don't know you,” he replied, 
slowly, looking at her, while Maud, with 
widely-opened eyes and parted lips, looked 
on in amazement, being able to. make 
te sm the scene that was to have such 
a ho e ghastly ending, 

** And yet we were very good friends 
once, lovers even, amico amo.” 

** You make a mistake,’’ he said, hoarsely, 

‘*T make né mistake, coward and das- 
tard!’ she cried, furiously, tossing back 
her veil and disclos the features of 
Octavia Viliano. ‘* Ah, you know me 


now ?’’ ¢ 

** Yes,”’ 

His pale lips tremblingly formed: the 
word, while his remained 


riveted on the terribly pale, distorted face 


of the woman he had betrayed. \ : 


os bbe bag for what I have come ?’’ 

-“ No? Won’t you try and guess?” she 
asked. with a ghastly traversity of a smile, 
while one long, lithe hand crept towards 
her bosom. 

“ No. It-—is—nothing to me,’”-he faltered. 

“But it is much to me, Roberto. My 
husband. is dead. Dead! Do you under- 
stand? ‘I am free! You can repair the 
“Te you have done me.” 

‘*The wrong ?’' he muttered, feebly, his 
face turning a sickly yellow hue, 

** Ay, the wrong; You can marry me now. 
Will you ?"' 

‘*What.is the meaning of this?" ex- 
claimed Maud, at last finding her voice. 
** What—what—is this lady to you, 
Robert ? ”’ 

** Nothing,’’ he replied, boldly, despera- 
tion giving him courage. ‘‘ She is some mad 
woman of whom I know nothing.’’ 

“Ah! Coward! Traitor!’ cried the 
Marquise, frantically ; ‘‘dare you pretend 
to forget ?”” 

ian is nothing to forget,’’ he retorted, 
coldly. 
pif You repudiate me and my claim on 
you?” she asked, more steadily, only her 
great eyes glowed like a tiger’s, and her 
face was tike that of a corpse. 

You are mad. I will have you locked 
up if you dare to molest me any longer.” 

"Then — die, traditore!’’? and with 4 
scream like a wild-cat’s she drew the 
slender Venetian dagger from her bosom 
and, springing on him, stabbed him re- 

tedly in the breast and throat til! he 
ell face downwards on the soft sward, tear- 
ing and clutching at it and shrieking in his 
agony, while the dark biood poured out 
from his wounds; forming a pool on 
prt green turf, dyeing it with its significant 
n 


Both women stood a full moment looking 
at this horrible sight of a strong man in his 
death agony. Then, with a blood-curdling 
laugh, the Marquise turned and fied, and 
Maud, dropping on her knees, took Tre- 
wavas’s head in her lap and tried to staunch 
the life blood welling from his breast with 
her tiny ‘eambric handkerchief. 

But it was almost insta saturated, 
and her hands and dress. She saw nothing 
but. blood, ; : 

It stained the sky, it blurred thé sun's 
steady ray, it floated on the. waves, it 
streamed over the cliffs, it was everywhere, 
and with an awful sense of horror on her 
she looked at the déad man's livid face and 
dropping jaw, and shrieking loudly for 
help, fell forward on his body in a deathly 
faint. 

* * * x * 


» It was several hours before Maud re- 


covered consciousness. 


Cyril Glendenning, who bad gone out to 
look for her, found her, and gave the alarm; 
and she and the dead man were brought 
back to Léoncenux, and it was several weeks 
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pefore she recovered from the attacks of 
prain fever that supervened on the horror 
and shock of that terrible afternoon. 

When reason once more resumed her sway 
it was evident that she was in a very deli- 
eate state of health, and extremely nervous. 
She could not bear the least allusion to her 
dead lover, or the tragedy that had cut 
short his suecessful carcer. 

She did not know that the wretched Mar- 
quise had been caught and shut up in a 
madhouse, where, decked in white bridal 
finery, she bade everyone she came across 


to go and array themselves in gala attire | 


and attend her wedding with Robert Tre- 
wavas, the great tragedian of the age. She 
knew nothing of that. She never alluded 
in any way to what had occurred. 

His death was terrible, so sudden and 
unexpected. , 

He had gone out to the Great Beyond un- 
shriven and unshrined, nuready to face his 
Maker, and with many a black sin on his 
soul. Yet what worried her most was the 
thought of his unfaithfalness. 

She had loved him so dearly. He had the 
first, best, purest love of her young heart, 
and he was utterly unworthy of it. 

It made her doubt all mankind. She 
seemed incapable of believing in the truth 
and fidelity of any man, and when, about a 
year later, Cyril Glendenning pressed her 
to become his wife, she gently, yet firmly 
refused him, filling his heart with grief and 
dismay, for he had never dreamt the dead 
would stand in his way, though the living 


did. 

“What shall I do?"' he asked Lady 
Dorothy, ae apaooir 

+ Wait,’’ she replied, oracularly. 

“ But—I have waited,” he rejoined, im- 
patiently. 

“A year!’’ said his aunt, contemptu- 
ously. 

is Well ? A year has been a long time to 
me,’’ 

‘‘ Possibly. You are not a2 woman," 
“No, I'm not. Bat What do you mean?’ 
‘*T mean that a woman does not forget in 

& year.”’ : 

‘Some forget in less than that time.’ 

‘* A husband, possibly, not a lover,’’ 

‘He was faithleas.’’ 

** What of that ?’’ 

“T should think it ought to be a great 
deal to a girl of Maud’'s temperament.”’ 

‘“*1f he lived no doubt it would be. Death 
has pirged away all that was bad of him in 
her idea.”’ 

“7 see, And is my whole life to be 
ruined for a mere’ sentiments! fad?’’ he 
asked, gloomily. 

‘“‘ Not unless you wish it to be ruined.” 

‘* OF course I don’t.’’ ; 

‘* Then, have patience. '' 

‘Tt is-all very well for you to talk, aunt. 
How can I have patience ?’’ : 

‘Do you want to lose her altogether ?’’ 

“Need you ask? You know my dearest 
wish is to win her.”’ 

“Then don't be foolish, 
wait!” 

“T may wait for nothing.”’ 

* You will wait for a wife.” 

“You seem very certain.’’ 

‘‘! am. I know her temperament thro- 
oughly. She thinks it a sacred duty to 
mourn his worthless memory—at present.”’ 

‘* And how long will she mourn ?’' 

“T can't tell you certainly. But—ask her 
again two years hence, and, unless I am 
mistaken, she won’t refuse you then, Cyril.’’ 

“I hope you ney agin: right,’’ he said, 


Wait, wait, 


slowly, looking at slender, black-robed 
figure gr backwards and on 
the lawn, with loosely-clasped_ and 


down-bent head; ‘*and Heaven grant me 
patience to wait!’’ 


(ram END.] 





UNSEEN FIRES. 


By Errre ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 


_—--- 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Valentine Eyre is riding through a forest in Spain 
when his attention is arrested by the siyht of the 
beautiful gipsy ta Zitella. Valentine ascertains that 
she is betrothed to Hermann, a member of the gipsy 
band, and he would spare her if possible from a jove- 
less marriage. Valentine: undertakes to adopt 
Zitella, and she is sent to England to be educated. 
Valentine's wife is reported dead, but in reality she 
still lives. Zitella’s education being completed she 
determines to use the influence of Valentine's 
position and power to further her own ambitious 
ends. She promises to marry Valentine, and at the 
Same jime, under another name, becomes involved 
in a love affair with Churehil) Penance. Valentine 
is summoned to his father’s death bed, and then 
Tearns-that he has no right to any name but his 
mother’s, and the estates being eftailed go to his 
brother Hermann. Valentine and Churchill are 
now sworn friends, and the conclusion of the last 
No, found Inez, otherwise Zitella, scheming, with 
Churehill’s assistance to keep her wherabouts and 
identity a secret. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SHURCHILL PENANCE went un- 
| willingly away, and back into 
the dark house turned Zitella, 
for she it was who had assumed 
the name of Inez Valdez, her 
whilom maid, and successfully passed her 
self off as Piedro’s daughter-in-law. 

So successful had been Zitella’s daring 
scheme ‘that the purblind, avaricious old 
man only wond that he had ever sent 
adrift so useful a person as this daughter- 
in-law, who bad so many ways of making 
money, 

Old Piedro had boasted himself of his 
own wnscrupulousness and cunning many 
aday; but now he told himself that his 
exploits were as child’s play compared to 
what Inez could do; and between them the 
two plucked many an unwary pigeon. 

If Piedro had discovered the fraud which 
Zitella had practised on him it would not 
have made any difference now, for with 
her beauty and unscrupulous cleverness 
the girl was simply worth her weight in 





gold. 

Zitella knew. this, and.a dozen times.a 
day she congratulated herself on the idea 
of having passed herself of! as Inez Valdez. 

In coming to Piedro Valdez she had acted 
on an impulse ; she hardly knew why. But 
before long she told herself it had been a 
wise course. 

Old Piedro would be worth robbing when, 
like others he had served his purpose. 

Bat, now, as Zitella turned into the dark 
house, it seemed to her that the fates 
were couspiring to overthrow her unscru- 
pulous plans. ; 

Hers was not a nervous or timid nature. 
She never imagined evil or met misfortune 
half way; but nowher hands were trem- 
bling. her brow cold and damp with terror, 
her brain throbbed with the intelligence 
which Churchill. Penance conveyed to her. 

Valentine Eyre was in Rio San Vogez— 
in the town which was ringing with the 
fame she had acquired as a dancer. 

Even in this Ziteélla had been attended 


‘wit the most extraordinary good fortune. 


She had dropped into the place of a cele- 
brated dancer who had. suddenly died in 
Madrid. — 

Zitella had taken the girl's name on the 
stage, and as her skill in dancing was just 
as marvellous as that of her predecessor, 
it was only the theatrical company by 
whom she was engaged that ever knew the 
difference. 

Like Isidora in face and form, only more 
refined, Zitella continued to draw even 
greater crowds to watch her performances, 





Her tame had increased nightly, and also 
her wealth, for bouquets, shiclded with 
diamonds, were flung at her feet, and the 
people of Madrid said Isidora grew more 
bewitching every hour. 

The real Isidora had enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being as virtuous as she was lovely 
and clever; aud Zitelia was polite enough 
not to imperil the good name which was 
part of her success by any rash act. 

So far from encouraging lovers, no 
matter how rich they might be, she wrap- 
ped herself up in a sphinx-like mystery, 
which made her more than ever an object 
of curiosity and all devouring admiration. 

In Madrid, Zitella, or rather Isidora (for 
by that name the adventuress was best 
known), had never been identified with old 
Piedro Valdez. “But when the season was 
over in the gay capital, the two intent on 
adding more and more to their gains, bad 
determined to visit the country towns. 

They came in the course of a successful 
tour to Rio San Vogez, whither the dancer 
Isidora’s fame had preceded her. But here 
it suddenly seemed to Zitella as if her 
splendid luck was about to fail her at last. 

That morning she had in the market 
place narrowly escaped falling a victim to 
the passionate vengeance of Hermann, her 
gipsy lover. 

Now she heard that Valentine Eyre was 
in the town, and of the two whom she had 
wronged she feared him most. 

She knew something of what love turned 
to hate is capable. She had no hope of 
being able to blind Valentine with false- 
hoods did he cross her path now; and her 
heart sickened within her as’she thonght 
that, in his just anger, he might have her 
arrested for the robberies which she had 
committed on Lady Fitzroy. 

For the discovery of her imposition about 
the Czarvas title she had not a thought or 
a fear. She did not think such a fraud 
woud be punishable by law. 

Zitella had but one thought now—to 
leave Rio San Vogez at once. 

By her words to Churebill Penance she 
had greatly lessened the danger of dis- 
covery; but she must not remain any 
longer in the same town which sheltered 
the man she had so deeply wronged. 
Neither must she appear in public to- 
night: it would be too great a risk. 

She had just come from her rehearsal at 
the theatre, (the story told to Chnrehill 
about the pupils, was of course, a fulse 
hood;) bat she would go there at once, 
see the manager, and make some good ex- 
cuse for her non-appearance that night. 

She was afraid to absent herself without 
leave or some explanation, for the prizes 
whieh she drew as Isidora were not to be 
lightly lost. 

‘“*] have made one hopeless mistake in 
wy life; Ido not want to make another; 
said Zitella to herself, thinking of her 
treatment of Hugo Brand, who, if she hac 
waited a little while. would have been 
such a brilliant prize. 

It was bitter to this clever, unscrupulous 
woman to think that by a false move she 
should have lost for ever the chance of 
brilliant rank and wealth. 

Having shrouded her face from all fear of 
recognition Zitella set off to the theatre ; 
but, to her great vexation, she found the 
manager obdurate. He would make no 
allowances, listen to no excuses, She musé 
appear in public that night, or leave the 
theatre altogether. 

For the first time Zitella encountered a 
will stronger than her own. She found, 
too, that in taking Isidora’s name and fame 
she had taken some secret burden of guilt 
which gave the manager a power over her 
that she could not withstand. 

She did not know what the secret was, 
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for his threats were vague; but She saw | applause broke forth around him, until at 


that, whatever the danger to herself, she 
must appear in the theatre to-night. 

When she had thought it over she 
preferred to run the risk of meeting 
Valentine Eyre than offend the manager, 
who had, it seemed, the power to ruin her 
career by a word. 

** After all,’’ she said to herself, ** except 
in the case of Hugo, my luck has never 


failed me yet. L will trust to it once 
more!” 
* * * ‘ . 


Valentine Eyre waited breakfast for a 
full hour, and then, finding that Churchill 
did not came, he ordered some coffee to. be 
made, ufter which, feeling rather, angry 
with his friend, he went out for a solitary 
stro in the environs of Rio San Vogez, 
where during the course of the day -his 
wanderings brought him to «a forest, the 
features of which. brought back, with 
painfal distinctness, the memory of his first 
meeting with Zitella ; and from thinking of 
the past there seemed to spring up in his 
mind a strong prevision that the hour of his 
vengeance was drawing near. 

Returning to his abode about sunset, 
Valentine learned from Martin, his -valet, 
that during his absenee Churchill Penance 
had been id and gone out again, leaving 
word that he would dine at the Casino, and 
go afterwards to a play in which a cele- 
brated dancing-girl from Madrid had been 
advertised to appears between the acts. 

Valentine Eyre received the message with 
some impatience and an unaccountable 
doubt of its truth, though there was no 
reason why his friend should not go to the 
play did he feel inclined to-do so. Still, 
Valentine felt that this was an exeuse ; and, 
with &p affectation of carelessness, he 
inquired of the man if Charchill Penance 
had made any mention of the pocket-book 
whose loss had so disturbed him in the 
morning. 

‘* No, sir,’’ replied the valet, promptly. 
‘* Mr. Penance didn’t make mention of 20 
book, sir; but he did say as ’ow he ‘oped 
you Would not put yourself out for him on 
any account, and he didn’t think as ’ow the 
play would be much, but he'd come away 
when he had lad enough of it.” 

‘*] think [ will go to the play too,” said 
Valentine to himself when the valet had 
withdrawn, ‘‘and, by Jove! it would not 
be a bad idea to hunt Master Churchill u 
at this place where he is going to dine. y 
like the boy, and am resolved to keep him 
out-of trouble if TI ean.’’ 

But though Valentine Eyre carried out 
his programme, no Churchill Penance did he 
find. He dined by himself, and then 
adjourned to the theatre to hear on all sides 
marmurs of the dancing girl from Madrid, 
whose fame had preceded her to Rio San 
Vogez. 

The house was well-nigh fail as Valentine 
entered ; but though many a lustrous dark 
eye met his glanee, there was no sign of 
Churchill Penance. He felt a little hurt 
and angry in the suspicion that his friend 
had treated him with want of confidence; 
but after a few moments of hesitation, he 
decided to wait at least for the first part of 
the performance, and so he dropped into 
his seat, prepared to look on himself as a 
martyr to friendship. 

The cartain went up, revealing an in- 
differently appointed stage, and the famous 
dancing git]; who was greeted with a 
perfect thunder of applause, which brought 
a contemptuous smile to the lips of Valen- 
tine Eyre, who was too indifferent to look 
at the object of this enthusiasm. 

The mement the curtain gave tokens of 
vising he had leaned back in his seat and 
actnally closed his eves, in which posrtion 
he remained white burst after burst of 
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length he heard a voice exclaim beside him 
in Spanish,— 

** Great Heaven ; what dancing, and how 
lovely she is! Such eyes, such hair, such 
grace ! 

Then, half im contempt, half-curious, to 
see if these enconiams were deserved, 
Valentine opened his eyes and looked 
towards the stage to see there ZitelHa, his 
false love! 

He sprang out of his seat, and there 
broke from his lips a gasping cry of rage 
and pain, which was, however, utterly lost 
in the fresh plaudits which some indeseri- 
bably graceful turn of Zitella's elicited 
from the excited audience; and so Valen- 
tine Eyre sank back in his seat, feeling for 
a while stricken and stunned in the shock 
of the moment for which ho had waited and 
thirsted so long. 

Zitella did not see him, or boid, hardened 
as she was she could not have danced on. 
Had her glance lighted on that of Valentine 
Kyre and seen the deadly purpose which 
gleamed from his eyes she must have been 
strickon down ; but, though disturbed-by 
anxious thoughts of him, she was utterly 
unconscious of his presence, and every 
movement of her exquisite form drew 
lodder and yet londer aceclamations from 
every part of the house, until it seemed 
as if the roof would be rent. in twain. 

At last the curtain fell, and then little 
jets of flame shot up all over the house, but 
they fell on one empty seat in the stalls; 
and as Zitella passed before the footlights 
and gathered up the jewelled bouquets 
which were fiung to her, her wronged, 
discarded lover was waiting outside in the 
shadow of the portieo, wrapped in a long 
dark cloak, and fingering with nervous 
hands the hilt of the dagger which he had 
earried with him ever since the day on 
which he found himself betrayed ; and the 
desire for revenge working on His fiery 
Spanish blood..became a mania, until he 
believed that Zitella’s life would be but a 
small price for her falseness, and that in 
taking it he was committing a just and 
virtuous deed. 

He had long to wait, but the delay did 
not cool his blood, nor did he grudge the 
time, though the minutes went so slowly 
by, for now he was sure of his revenge, and 
the anticipation was not the least part of 
its sweetness. 

At length, what he had been waiting for 
arrived, for Zitella, cloaked and hooded, 
appeared in the portico, and Valentine, as 
he peered out of his dark corner, heard her 
say in Spanish to those who surrounded her 
footsteps,-— 

‘Thank you, I require no assistance. I 
prefer to find my own way home.’ 

Then her train.of worshippers fell back, 
and drawing her cloak closely round her 
slender figure Zitella left the building 
alone. 

With swift, silent footsteps she passed 
from that street.into another and a darker, 
and from the way in which she walked, or 
rather fied along, it would seem that she 
feared pursuit, but she never once turned 
to look until Valentine was close’ upon her 
with the dagger in his hand, and then 


faltering in his purpose, his voice hroke_ 


forth in this horrified ery,— 

‘‘Great Heaven! what ‘is this thing 1 
would do!”’ 

The spectre of his deed had risen before 
him and stayed his hand, and when Zitella 
turned to look at him he was trembling 
like a coward, while great drops of sweat 
gathered on his brow. 

A -moment their eyes met, and in her 
guilty terror Zitella almost gave herself up 
for lost. She looked round, but saw no aid, 
and hep limbs seemed stricken powerless ; 


he had faltered for a moment she 
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then her glance travelled back to the 
omg ae blade in Valentine’s hand, ana 
rom that to his eyes, lurid now with fires 
of fierce passion, and she saw that though 
must 
expect no mercy at his hands. 

But her courage did not altogether for. 
sake her, and though her limbs and tongue 
seemed powetless, ber brain was as keen 
as ever ; and knowing that she must hay 
time to think she feigned a swoon and sank 
to the pavement at the feet of the man sho 
had cheated and betrayed, but who would 
not,.as her woman’sinstinct told her, cither 
hart or abandon her in this plight. 

Valentine bent over the prostrate form and 
looked into the face, which was like veined 
marble. “He told himself that she had sigiy 
his léve, and forfeited all claim to merey: 
that he hated and loathed her, and that it 
would be a just deed were he to plunge 
the dagger in ber heart; but this did not 
l-ssen her beauty or her power over him. 
And stillhe lingered, bending over he; 
proclaiming his misery, and uttering aloud 
the wild hope that there might have been 
some mistake, until at length he raised 
Zitella, and bore her a few paces in his 
arms, anti) he turned into a sort. of blind 
alley, in which there was barely light 
enough to show him when -he looked close 
that Zitella had opened her eyes. 

** Valentine, ob, my love !’’ she murmured, 
Then the tender tones changed to a cry of 
anger and pain, and frantically the gir! 
struggled in his tightening arms, calling on 
Heaven and the Holy Virgin to let her free 
from this false traitor who had wrecked 
her life, and would now follow her with 
persecutions. 

‘* Traitor!’ _ echoed 
angry bitterness. ‘It is 1 who have been 
betrayed!’’ Bat his arms tightened more 
and more firmly until, as if through sheer 
exhaustion, her futile struggles ceased. 

** Zitella,”’ he asked at length, ‘* why did 
you play me false? If you have any truth 
in you, give me the true reason now.” 

The girl replied with a scornful laugh, 
and Valentine felt beneath her arm the 
hard’ beating of her heart, and heard her 
quick panting breath. Then, as the echoes 
of her laughter died away, she exclaimed 
angrily,— 

**Hlow dare you question me? How dare 
you speak of truth !—you; who are ‘one 
mass of falsehood, who deceived me with 
lies from the begianing ? *’ 

The hot blood mounted up into Valev- 
tine’s cheek, and hig, pulses throbbed with 
mingled relief and terror: but he kept 
silence while Zitella thooght what false 
charge she could bring against him that 
would be a sufficient excuse for her trea 
chery. But Valentine himself put the 
words into her mouth. 

‘* Zitella,’’ he said, *‘ some meddling per 
son told you of spy wife. But what wrong 
was there to you ? I never loved her as I 
loved you ; but. it was not my fault that 
she was not happy; it was not my fault 
that she died alone, and unattended by me, 
her husband, who only arrived in time to 
stand above her grave,”’ 

From these words Zitella inferred thai 
Valentine knew nothing of her tredclery 
to Lady Fitzroy, and that, at least as far as 
he was concerne@;—her fraud aboui her 
name and birth wad still a secret. His 
mind, she could plainly see was wholly oc- 
cupied with thoughts 6f his love for her, 
and her falsehood towards. himself, and for 
that she was desperately resolved she 
would make some satisfactory explanation. 
That 4his man was still as wildly infatuated 
with her as ever she had no longer a doubt. 
It would be easy to bring him back to her 
feet and make him the slave of her will 
once more ; but this she had no desire ta 


Valentine, with 
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do. Her only wish was to avert his anger, 
and get away scot free once and for ever. 

She was silent for a moment, then she 
suddenly exclaimed, in hard, scoffing 
tones,— 

“Your wife was not in that grave, Valen- 
tine Eyre!” 

‘¢‘ Good Heaven, what do you mean ? 

Zitella averted her face for a few mo- 
ments, then went on, with evident horror 
in her tones,— 

‘‘7 mean this. That your wretched wife, 
weary of your hatred and cruelty, and 
unable to die, sought the only means of 
escape which was open to her. She fled 
from your house, leaving behind her those 
who were bribed by word and deed to 
make all appear aS if she were dead and 
buried.’” 

A terrible silence followed these words ; 
at length Valentine broke from the trance 
of horror which seemed to bind him, and 
exclaimed aloud,— 

“Great Heaven, I cannot believe. this, 
It cannot be true !"’ 

* It is true,”’ replied Ziteila, calmly, for 
she felt now that, whatever the next move 
might be, the game was all in her own 
hands. 

“ Your proof !”' asked Valentine, hoarse- 
ly. ‘Give me your proof ?’’ 

‘*T have no proof,’’ replied Zitella, ‘‘ be- 
yond my mere word. But what more can you 
want?) Do you think,’’ she said bitterly, 
“that I would have given you up, and 
‘shattered all my life’s happiness for less 
than this?’’ Here she began to speak in a 
thick hurried way, as if sobs she could not 
control were risi in her throat. She 
dwelt on the anguish and shame, the shock 
which was hers, when Mrs. Eyre revealed 
herself to her suddenly one night at Lady 
Fitzroy’s house in London. She was alone 
when the eruel blow had fallen on her, for 
her hostess and Blanche Hastings had gone 
toa party. ‘I would not go in your 
absence,’’ said Zitella, in a way that wrung 
a cry and a groan from her listener's 
heart. ‘‘I was sitting alone,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ when they told me a person was 
waiting who would see me. Then Mrs. Eyre 
came in, and, when she had left me, there 
was only room in my crushed heart for one 
thought, and that was flight. To get back 
to my native Jand, away from all who had 
ever known me, was my desire. Before 


- Lady Fitzroy and Blanche had returned I 


had made my plans, and was already on my 
Ms to Spain.’’ 

‘o all this Valentine listened with feel- 
ings which no words can describe. 
no suspicion of Zitella’s truth. All his 
anger was removed from her and centred 
on the wife who had tricked and cheated 
him with such ¢ruel, such incomprehen- 
sible falsehood. He could not fathom the 
motives which had induced Celia to act in 
such a way ; but, in thes4§ moments of grief 
and passion, he had not the smallest doubt 
that she had really revealed herself to 
Zitella, 

_ ‘And she lives still? ’’ he asked at last, 
in cold, dreary, hopeless tones. 


A long silence followed this question. 


Zitella could not make up her mind what 
answer to make, Should she tell Valen- 
tine his wife was dead, he would expect 
her to prove her love for him by forgiving 
him, and becoming Mrs. Eyre. 

“If 1 refuse to do this,’’ thought Zitella 
to herself, he will still linger near me 
and cripple my actions, and there will be a 
hen things to awaken his suspi¢ions 
then. Th he is rich I almost hate him, 
and he w not be worth the trouble I 
should have from his fierce jealousy. No! 
It I have to give up all hope of identifying 
mnynelf as lawful wife of him whom I 
I think that 


as Brand, 


He had, 





foolish young Englishman, who since this 


morning has been ready to die for me, 
would be a far better prize.’ 

Zitella had closed her eyes, feigning a 
return of her swoon, as these swift 
thoughts passed through her mind; but 
when Valentine spoke again, imploring her 
for Heaven's sake, to answer his question, 


she raised her head, saying, in a tone that | 


seemed fraught with misery, 

“Yes, Heaven help us both, my poor 
Valentine! Your wife still lives to be an 
insuperable barrier between us! ’’ 

‘‘She shall not be. 1 swear she shall 
not !’’ cried Valentine. 

His. voice was harsh and broken with 
frenzy; and clasping Zitella closer in his 
arms, he covered herface with frantic kisses, 
between which he repeated again and again 
the assirance that nothing in-ife or death 
should come between them. 

Zitella lay still and motionless, with 
closed eyes, as if she was dead to all feeling. 
This passionate outpouring of her lover’s 
heart gratified her cruel lust for homage. 

It was a triumph that she could not 
forego ; but by-and-by she remembered that 
it was dangerous, and rousing herself she 
exclaimed with a splendid affectation of 
reproach and disdain,— 

* And you are the man I have loved and 
trusted—you, who have done me and 
another a most bitter wrong, would now 
shrink from the only, atonement you ¢an 


°.”” 

** Zitella. I call Heaven to witness, I did 
you no wilful wrong. Ob, Heaven; you 
love me! ’’ 

Zitella raised her hand entreatingly. 

‘‘Hush!’’ she said, in solemn tones. 
**Do not invoke Heaven's vengeance or 
tempt me to forget that you have a wife, 
and that I am a Czarvas.”’ 

‘*Oh, good heavens !'’ gasped Valentine ; 
and then he bowed his head, and his whole 
frame seemed shaken with the fierce, dry 
sobs which broke from him. Then his 
hands unclasped themselves, and the 
dagger, which he had been holding all this 
time, dropped to the pavement with a sound 
that made Zitella realize more clearly the 
visk she had run; and then, starting and 
shivering, she bade Valentine let her go. 

“By Heaven I will not!’ cried Valen- 


tine. ‘‘I have no love but you—no wife! 
Celia has wronged and deceived me 
shamefully. She deserves no consideration 


at my hands.” 

And he proceeded to pour forth for 
Zitella a passionate recital of his marriage 
with. Celia De Nunaz, and its unhappy 
results. 

The girl heard him to the end, and then 
said in sorrowful, gentle tones, 

‘¢1 do not wish to be unkind ; and, alas! 
1 destroy my own happiness ; but in all this 
I see that you, and you only, have been to 
blame. Your wife, though mistaken in 
some of her actions, has been an angel of 
goodness, and Heaven will surely punish 
you if you do not make her and your chil- 
dren all possible reparation.”’ 

‘* What shall I do!” asked Valentine, 
in sullen misery; and eagerly Zitella 
replied,— 

‘« Ah! now you are true to yourself, and 
my high noble ideal! But what can you 
do? Only this, return to England, ‘and 
seék out your poor, unhappy wife. Do not 
rest until you have found her, and then all 
will be well, fora true woman’s forgiveness 
is equal to her love.” 

‘¢] will not return to England!” replied 
Valentine, passionately. ‘‘ Zitella, oh, my 
love—my love! You cannot be so cruel, 

” 


* Hush !’’ interrupted the girl, and there 
was the purity of an angel in her voice and 
gestures, ‘‘ not another word, Remember, 





that to speak to me of love is deadly 
sin!” 

Valentine continued to plead and argue, 
but all to no purpose; then he suddenly 
said that it was impossible that he could 
return to England. And forthwith he 
began to narrate the story told on his 
father’s deathbed, and to explain that the 
finding of his brother Hermann was a charge 
he could not neglect. 

Zitella listened, and her heart beat 
Wildly, because the web of destiny seemed 
thickening so strongly around her ; for she 
felt quite sure that this Hermann was the 
gipsy to whom she bad been betrothed in 
her childhood, and who was at this moment 
thirsting for vengeance on her. 

That mgrning Hermann had crossed her 
path, and fils anger had only been averted 
by the brave intervention of Churchil! 
Penance, By himself she had nothing 
serious to fear from Hermann, for she could 
always deceive and disarm him with some 
well-concocted lie of having been carried 
off against her will by Valentine Eyré, but 
should the two men meet she was undone. 
She *resolved, howeyer, that if she-could 
help.it they should not meet. 

She shuddered, resolving that the morn- 
ing light should find herfied from Rio San 
Vogez. And then she said aloud that she 
could give him aclne to the discovery of 
Hermann, of whom she had heard not long 
ago from the extreme north of Spain; but 
she advised Valentine to abandon the 
search, for Hermann was a wild, bad man, 
who would not be grateful for kindness. 

I must do him justice,” replied Valen 
tine. “But, oh! Zitella, let us not speak 
of him, but of ourselves. When am I to 
see you again!”’ 

** Never after to-night!’’ said Zitella. 
‘* Oh, Valentine, how can you hope it? Do 
not make it harder for me,” and she sighed 
piteously. ‘ My love I cannot help, but I 
can remember that I am a Czarvas, and if 
yon care for me you will prove it by leaving 
this place to-morrow.”’ 

‘**And you, Zitella, how can I bear to 
think of you, as I saw you to-night? Oh! 
my dear love I cannot. You must promise 
me that you will dance no more in public.”’ 

“Then I should starve,’’ replied the girl, 
bitterly, ‘‘and not only I but the poor old 
man whom I support, Ah! you must not 
clasp me in that jealous frenzy, Valentine, 
for poor old pére is almost ninety; and is 
happy in the belief that I am his daughter, 
whom I resemble closely. The..»oor soul 
and I were friends, and when she died her 
poor, doting old father would have been 
desolate if I had not taken care of him.’’ 

“Heaven bless you, darling!'’ said 
Valentine, brokenly, “but this dancing 
must end from to-night. I will provide for 
you and the old man,” 

‘*Oh! Valentine, you forget!'’ sobbed 
Zitella. ‘‘ Oh! if you really respect me let 
me go now. Do not seek to find out my 
dwelling ; it would be too great a tempta- 
tion, and there is less danger for me from 
the dark streets than from your society.’ 

‘*T swear,”’ said Valentine, ‘‘ that if you 
will confide to me your address I will do no 
more than communicate with you through 
my lawyer! ’’ 

And so after a few minutes’ hesitation, 
Zitella furnished her lover with the name 
and number of a street which were both 
fictitious, and a moment later she had 
slipped from his arms, and was gliding 
swiftly through the dark deserted sireets. 

She had escaped for this once, but the 
escape Was narrow, and she did not feel at 
all secure. ’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


VALENTINE stood still in the;dark narrow 
alley listening to the last sound of Zitella's 
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VALENTINE EYRE FELL FORWARD, PIERCED IN THE DARKNESS WITH HIS OWN DAGGER, AND BY THE HAND OF HERMANN, 
(Illustrating the splendid romance UNSEEN FIRES.) 


vanishing footsteps. His impulse had been | 
and was still to follow her from a distance 
and see her enter her home; but the re- | 
membranece of her parting words restrained | 
him, for they had been a wild plea that he 
would prove his love and his truth by 
letting her go in peace. 

** You make it harder than death for me,’’ 
Zitella had whispered, and Valentine c ould | 
not now be disloyal to the promise which he | 
had made, because he loved Zitella ten | 
thousand times more for the purity and | 
womanly pride, in which he believed with 
all his heart. | 

He thought he heard a sound behind him | 
as he stood there of a slow, cautious move- 
ment, and looked anxiously round, but saw 
nothing. Then, instead of quitting this 
strange refuge, he stood still, and once 
more plunged into thoughts of Zitella until 
feeling beeame too much for him and he ex- 
claimed aloud,— 

*“*My darling! My pearl beyond price or 
compare, who would ask to give you up? 
Oh my love ! it is too——”’ 

Suddenly the passionate, despairing tones 
changed to a hoarse, strangled ery of 
physical pain. 

**Ob! Heaven !”’ 

The words ended ina horrible gurgling 
sound, as Valentine Kyre fell forward, 
pierced in the darkness with his own 
dagger, and »by the hand of Hermann, who 
had tracked both Zitella and Valentine 
from the door of the theatre. 

‘*He is my brother ; but | he has robbed 
me and deserves his fate,’’ said the gipsy 
to himself, as the heavy fall was succeeded 
by silence, and fearing nothing he bent 
down and pressed his hand over the heart 





of his victim to see if life was yet extinct. 
When a few faint throbs responded to the 


touch of his fingers Hermann seemed 


| puzzled to know what to do; and it was 


not brotherly feeling alone which restrained 
him from plunging the dagger a second 
time in the body of his victim. 

‘*He has robbed me of my love!’ he 


| muttered, savagely; ‘‘ but if I spare his 


life I may have a better revenge,’’ and then 
rising he went a few cautious steps, feel- 
; ing with his hand along the wall until he 
came to a window. 

Here Hermann knocked significantly three 
times, and was answered by the opening of 


| the window, and a voice, which asked some 


questions in a few hurried whispers. After 
which a short _ colloquy ensued, which 
ended in the opening of the door, and the 
the appearance in the street of two persons, 
who assisted Hermann to carry the wounded 
man indoors. 

‘‘It is lucky that it happened here,” re 
marked one of them, as they bore the body 
through a secret trapdoor and down a long 
flight of steps into an underground room 
which no ray of natural light ever pierced. 

This house was in the possession of a 
gang of desperados, who were thieves on 
shore and smugglers on the sea, and Her- 
mann knew that in their hands Valentine 
Kyre was'fsafe; for if he dived. this room 
would *be‘a prison for him, and if he died 
there was a subterranean e by which 
his body could be removed and flung into 
the sea. : ; - 

One of the ,» who was something a 
surgeon, attended to Valentine, and having 
rifled his pockets and divided between them 
the contents, with his watch and jewellery, 
the villains left their unconscious victim, 
and went tipstairs to pass the night in 
dyinking and card-playing 

The evening which ended so tragically for 


Valentine Eyre was full of disappointments 
for Churchill Penance. 

As the reward of his devotion in the morn- 
ing he had looked forward to an evening in 
the society of the beautiful Inez; and with 
his heart rushing before him he had gone to 
the house of the old Spaniard, who told him, 
gramblingly, that his daughter had got a 

eadache, and gone to bed. 

‘* Women are all the same,’’ muttered the 
old man. ‘* Inez does not care for my com- 
pany and so she leaves me alone ; for, of 
course,’’. he added, plaintively, ‘I can't 
pay oe: that you will stay and cheer me up 
a bit.” 
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(Illustrating the brilliant story IVY'S PERIL.) 


“J will spend an hour or two with you,” 
replied Churchill, who guessed that Inez 
was out, and not lying down upstairs, as 
her father-in-law believed. 

‘* Bat my beautiful darling,’ thought the 
young man, fondly, ‘‘ will not be‘allowed to 
work when once I have won her love!’ and} an hour he set out to the house of Piedro | 
then, for the sake of Inez, Churchill Penance | Valdez. 
sat down and began to play ecards with old | On entering Churchill Penance found the | 
Piedro Valdez, whom he instinctively dis- | old man alone, and in a state of rage and | 
liked and mistrusted. misery beyond all description. He tore | 

He played on and on in the hope that the | his long grey hair and beat his hands on | 
object of his thoughts would return and re-| his breast. weeping and raving like a 
ward him with a whispered good-night and | maniac; then showing Churehill rifled 
@ hand clasp in the passage; and when | chests and coffers he told the young man an 
Piedro had won all his money the young | incoherent tale of how his daughter-in-law | 
man cheerfully staked and lost his ringsand | had come in on him at a late hour on | 
watch, which pointed to the hour of mid-| the previous night, and -finding him 
niglit before he rose up and tore -himself | engaged in counting his money, had given | 


young man began to feel rather puzzied | 
and anxious ; but so selfish is love that by 

the time breakfast was over his thoughts | 
had once more flown to Inez, and thinking | 


away. him some wine which must have contained | 
The wine which the young man had drunk | a heavy drug»for immediately on drinking | 
during the evening had mounted to his brain | it he had fallen asleep and had not wakened | 


and left him capable but of these thoughts | until morning, when he found that his | 
—that life would not be worth living with- | daughter-in-law had robbed him of all he’ 
out Inez, and that to-morrow he should ask | possessed. 
her to be his wife, and so set her free from | The old man’s tale, though wild and inco- 
her miserable existence. herent, had all the appearance of truth, but 
_His head was still clear enough to enable | in spite of his tears and despairing gestures 
him to see that Piedro Valdez would not be | Churchill refused to believe him. 
a desirable connection, but he resolved to Inez’s beautiful face, her innocence, her 
provide the old man with such comforts | gentle words, rose up before the young 
that he would never wish to leave his native | man’s memory, and forbade him to believe 
land. And so thinking Churchill Penance | that she could be guilty of such a wicked 
reached his abode, from which, to his sur-| and unserupulous act as that which had 
prise, he found Valentine Eyre absent ; but | been laid to. her charge; and though the | 
on this atecount the young man was not | appearance of the old Spaniard’s money- 
much troubled, for Inez’s hints had chests bore witness to the fact that some | 
estranged him so far from his friend. that | thief had been there, Churchil! thought | 
he resolved they two should part company | that the old man’s losses had maddened 
iat retin on le. i Seniobin him, and so he must not be blamed for | 
owever, when on rising e following | 


. ting the first m who came into | 
morning Churchill learned his friend’s his head ; but when he spoke of this Piedro 
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valet that his master was still absent the | stamped on the floor and shrieked with 


rage. 
“I tell you it was my daughter-in-law 
who robbed me!’ he cried. ‘Oh, my 


money! my money!’’ and he flung himself 


every moment that kept him apart from her | down on the empty chest, shrieking with 


renewed violence. ‘‘ My daughter-in-law 
robbed me, my fiend of a daughter-in-law! "' 

‘Peace, old man. She who robbed you 
was not your daughter-in-law,’’ broke in a 
sudden strange voice from the doorway of 
the room, aud, turning, Churchill beheld 
the gipsy man from whom he had resened 
Inez on the previous day; but now that 
the man no longer wore his native costume 
but a suit of English make and fashion, 
Churchill was struck by the extraordinary 
likeness which this new-comer bore to 
Valentine Eyre. for in feature, height, and 
complexion, it seemed that the two men 
were exactly the same. Then springing 
towards Hermann, Churchill exclaimed, 
triumpbantly,— 

‘7 knew it was not Inez. But now for- 
get that you owe meany grudge, on account 
of yesterday, and say who committed this 
foul act, and you will be well rewarded ? ”’ 
_ He spoke in English ; but Hermann, how- 
ever, he had attained his knowledge, was 
familiar with the language, for he scowled 
darkly as he replied,— 

‘*T donot mean to forget the grudge I 
but I owe her a greater one, and 
I telt you now that it was she who robbed 
this old man, whose daughter-in-law she 
pretends to be.” 

Churchill Penance heard thus far, then 
sprung forward, his fists clenched, his eyes 
blazing with anger, that made him ready 
to crush the life out of him who had dared 
to utter falsehoods against his love, 
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** Scoundrel !’’ he hissed forth, * of whom 


do you dare to speak ?”’ 

But Herman was nothing daunted by the 
young man’s fury, and replied with sullen 
calm ,— 

‘*] defy you to call me a scoundrel again ! 
J have spoken nothing but the truth of 
Zitella, who is no more Inez Valdez than 
you are. This old man's daughter-in-law is 
a maid in England, and Zitella has taken 
her place here in her father-in-law’s home.’ 

**How do you know all this?” asked 
ChurebilJ, still incredulous, and ready to 
fight to the death for the honour of her he 
loved. 

‘*] know it,’’ replied Hermann, readily, 
‘* because I have dogged Zitcila’s footsteps. 
She was a gipsy and betrothed to me, but 
she sold me for an Englishman called Valen- 
tine Eyre; and it was with him that she left 
this town last night, having robbed that 
old man,” and Hermann concluded his speech 
by pointing to the crouching ‘form of the 
miserable old man, who had now entirely 
succumbed to his woes, and, huddled up on 
the floor, was sobbing like a child for the 
loss of his beloved money. 

But Churchill had no pity now for this 
sordid grief; his nature seemed withered ; 
and he was ready to curse everyone and 
everything. So with a bitter laugh and a 
few scornful words to the miserable old man 
he turned and left the house, vowing in his 
heart to be revenged on the girl who had 
sold him, and on the false friend whose life 
he had once saved. 

In this bitter mood the young man returned 

to his lodgings, and when he heard that 
Valentine Eyre was sti!l absent, he needed 
no further proof of his treachery. Strange 
to say, it never entered into his head that 
in carrying off the girl whom he had known 
and loved before Valentine Kyre had done 
his friend no wrong, for calm thought was 
not much in Charehill’s line. He only knew 
that yesterday be had fallen raadly in love 
with the most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen, and to-day he had lost her. He looked 
on Valentine Eyre as the cause of his loss, 
and aloud, in the presence of his friend’s 
servant, be swore to take revenge. But the 
man was stout in the defence of his master, 
and replied, gravely ,— 
- “J don’t believe, sir, from what I know 
of the past that my master would go away 
like this with Miss Ozarvas. It’s more 
likely, after the shameless trick she played 
him when they were going to be married, 
that he’d refuse to have anything to say to 
her. It’s my belief that there’s been foul 
play somewhere, and I don’t go back to 
England until I have found my master.’’ 

But here Churchill refused to listen to 
any further mention of Valentine Eyre, of 
whom he reiterated his opinion in the very 
strongest language possible; and within 
the next few hours he had taken his depar- 
ture from the town of Rio San Vogez never 
to enter it again. 

(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 1879. Back 
Nos. ean be obtained through any newsagent.) 
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{ Our next Serial Story shortly 
to be commenced will be entitled 


‘A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


| 
' By the author of “ Redeemed by 
Fate,” “ The Mistress of Lynwood,” 
&c., &e. 





IVY’S PERLL. 
SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


The mother of Ivy Carew has met hér death under 
very suspicious circumstances many years before the 
story begins, and Ivy, who is living with her guardian, 
Sir Jobn Forteseve, at Starham, is dimly conscious 
that a mystery surroynds her life. Meadow View, in 
which Ivy was born, has recently been let to George 
White, and hissister, who take more than ordinary 
interest in their neighbours. Sir John Fortescueand 
the millionaire are fast friends, andtis evident that 
the Baronet does not see to what a pass matters are 
drifting. Meanwhile Panl Beresford has declared 
Lis love for Ivy 4nd Lady Fortescue is anxious to see 
then: niarried. The news of their engagement comes 
as a surprise to Mr. White and his sister, but they 
do not openly show their uneasiness. Sir John is 
prevailed upon to delay the marri for six months 
aud to undertake a trip to. Australia, and his wife 
accommpanys him, and during the voyage they 





become very friendly with a passenger who eventu- |’ 


aliy proves of great service to them. Paul and Ivy 
are separated, Mrs. Austin taking charge of Ivy, 
whose letters to Paul. at first warm and joving. after 
a time grow quite few and formal. The White's 
depart from London suddenly with Ivy. News 
reaches Pan! that his sweetheart is suffering, and 
in his search for the raseal White, he opportunely 
meets Dr. Ward who attended Ivy's motor in her 
last illness. Sir Jobn Fortescue is pursuing his 
search in Australia for the heir to the estate and has 
no idea of the crisis impending at home. 


CHAPTER X. 


Vg \ us was breathless silence when 
ies as Paul Beresford had finished 
fia ery «speaking. John Milton looked at 
es Gig) §=his son-in-law, as though trying 
ann to read his opinion it his face, 
but Marcus Ward was not one to betray his 
feelings--he looked perfectly inscrutable. 
At last the older man could keep silence 
no longer ; he burst forth-— 

‘* Mark, don’t you hear what Mr. Beres- 
ford says? Can't you-answer him?” 

Dr. Ward started. He seemed brought 
back by these simple, homely words to the 
fact that he was not alone. He rose and 
wrung Paul Beresford's hand, 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he said, speaking 
evidently with strong emotion ; but your 
question seemed to carry me back to the 
past. I was living over again the weeks 
when I attended Mrs. Gresham almost daily, 
and I was reproaching myself once more 
—as indeed I have done. fifty times since—- 
that I did not suspect the mischief that 
was going on. Mr. Beresford, 1 promised 
my poor patient if ever it was in my power 
I would befriend her child; you may call 
upon my assistance at any time and in any 
way. Fifteen years ago I was a young 
man, with but little experience. To 
start the idea of poisoning would have 
seemed to me a cruel doubt of the husband, 
who seemed so anxious for his wife’s safety. 
Any stray thoughts as to Mrs. Greshath’s 
malady I dismissed as mere wild fancies. 
Bat, mark you, I have never forgotten a 
single sympton of her case. 1 am as cer- 
tain now that she died by repeated small 
doses of slow poison as 1 am that you may 
trust me to do my best fox her child.”’ 

Mr. Milton looked at his son-in-law 
admiringly ; his love for Mark was some- 
thing wonderfal. Paul could see he was 
longing for an_ exeuse to tell him he had 
done quite right. Mr. Beresford had a 
keenly sensitive nature, and he could 
understand the burden of remorse which 
years of success had never lifted from the 
doctor’s shoulders, 

‘** 1 should like to tell you'one. thing, Dr, 
Ward,’’ he said frankly ; “If Mrs. Gresham 
were indeed Ivy’s mother, I know enough 
of her story to be sure death was most 
welcome to her. She would never have 
regretted that you did not discover the 
truth in time tosave her life.” 

‘*{ wish you would tell me her story,’’ 
said Mareus Ward, simply’’ ‘1 confess 
it has often puzzled me.” 

“She married Captain Carew without 
love—remember | have only gathered. this 
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from short remarks which have dropped 
occasionally from the Fortescues and Mr, 
Ainslie ; but loving Ivy as I do I was go 
interested in her mother I put two and two 
together till I think I am pretty correct, 
She married, as I said, without love; and a 
year later she went abroad with her hus- 
pand. The story of his death is a mystery, 
but I know poison was mentioned, and 
Mrs. Carew’s name did not eseape retice- 
tion. When_Sir John Fortescue went to 
fetch her home—her anfl her child—he 
found she had fied from Rome, and within 
six weeks of Captain Carew’s death married 
a handsome adventurer, who had been a 
great deal in her company eyer-since she 
went abroad.’’ 

** And that was Gresham ? ’’ 

‘*L never heard his name. Then a kind 
of blank ensues ; she was never spoken of 
at St. Arran’s. It is rumoured Meadow 
View was broken into the very week of 
Captain Carew’s death, and some valuables 
removed. Sir John would never prosecute 
because he thought the thieves Wére really 
his. sister-in-law’s agents. I really know 
nothing of the next few years; there 
is no trace of Mrs. Carew’s coming to Star- 
ham ; Mr, Ainslie assured me once a woman 
dressed in something between the uniform 
of a hospital nurse and the garb of a Sister 
of Merey visited him to make inquiries 
about the Fortescues. She even gave him 
Mrs.. Carew’s address, which turned out 
to be a fictitious oie. When White and 
his sister first came to St. Arran’s, the 


. Vicar fancied Mrs. Austin was his mysteri- 


ous visitor, but I persuaded him he was 
mistaken.’’ 

**T should say he was right.’’ 

*“He had no proof in the world except 
that the Sister and the widow both pos. 
sessed a crooked finger. He is a good man, 
but. rather crotchety, and I honestly be- 
lieve this was the merest fanecy.”’ 

Ward shook his head. 

‘If Mr. White is the man I know as 
George Gresham 1 have little doubt the 
woman he calls his sister is the person 
who officiated as a kind of nurse-companion 
to his wife. Mr. Beresford, you btan't 
She was 
polite, almost servile, to me; but I loathed 
her, If your millionaire is indeed George 
Gresham why, then, Mrs. Austin is as 
certainly Jane, and probably Mr. Ainsliec’s 
Sister of Mercy.’’ 

“Should you know her again? Had she 
a crooked little finger ?’’ 

“There was something peculiar about it. 
I believe I should recognise her voice.”’ 

“But I can’t make out his object,"’ said 
Paul, slowly, ‘‘ Mrs. Carew (I can’t call 
her anything else) enjoyed the Captain's 
property for life; by killing her he made 
himself a poor man.”’ 

‘*The property may have been so tied up 
that he could not touch it. He may have 
insured her life heavily, and the large sum 
of money been preferable to him than the 
use of his wife’s income.” 

**I wonder hew he dared to come near 
her child,” cried Mr. Milton.. ¥ Yon’d have 
thought he would have picked out any 
other victim in the world rather than, the 
daughter of the woman he had murdered !’ 

‘“No other victim would have answered 
his purpose,’”’ said Mareus Ward, slowly. 
**T gathered from Mrs, Gresham she meant 
to leave her child to her sister's care. 
know she had almost a morbid terror of 
Gresham even seeing her.’’ 

** How did he account to you for it?”’ 

“He said his wife was. apa ce by 
nature, and did not care for the noise and 
trouble of a child. 1 asked her onee if it 
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Ivy must rt come ere.’ Long s60 *. 
uessed her Own. was probably 
Sottlod on the child, to revert to Mr. 
Gresham in the event of her death. 

Paul started. ety 4 

“Your theory explains all. That must 
be it. From the first White showed an 
extraordinary interest in Miss Carew’s 
health, and was always marvelling whether 


she would marry young. I happen to know 
he persuaded gir John to insist on our 
wedding not being hastened,”’ 

“Then it’s plain enough. If she dies 
unmarried and a minor all her wealth 
passes to him.”’ 

‘Great Heaven !’’ 

Paul did not speak irreveréntly, but he 
was tried almost beyond his strength ; the 
veins on his forehead stood out like thick 
parple cords, his eyes had a ‘wild, hanted 
look. yr O¥y 

‘She is in his power,’’ he gasped. ‘* How 
are we to save her? Oh! remember while 
we are deliberating she may be done to 
death as cruelly as was her poor young 
mother.’’ 

Mareas Ward looked steadily into the 
fire ; then he spoke his thought. 

“No,” he said. ‘* White is a cautious 
man ; he will do nothing hastily.”’ 

“ He did before.” ; 

“He was @ younger man then; ‘besides, 
he was not fighting against such odds. He 
had chosen an obseure, unknown doctor; 
the poor victim’s own friends were at-a 
distance. If} had aceused him of poison- 
ing his wife he could have procured 
witnesses to prove his devotion to her, 
and as his wife she could not have given 
ovidenee against him. The.case is widely 
different now.” 

‘it is far worse.”’ 

Mark shook his head. 

‘It is perilous, I grant you, but far from 
hopeless. Find me Mr? White’s address, 
and I promise you to save Miss Carew.”’ 

‘You will tell him your suspicions ?’’ 

The doctor smiled. 

“1 might have done so fifteen years ago ; 
[am wiser now.’’ 

‘* But what shall you do?”’ 

‘J shall be cautious. I fear both he and 
Mrs. Austin would recognise me in my own 
character; bat judiciously disguised I 
believe I could introduce mysclf as an old 
friend of the Fortescues, who, finding them 
from home, and having but a short time to 
spend in this country, wished to make the 
acquaintance of their adopted daughter. 
it will go bard if Ido not manage to see 
Miss Carew alone.” 

‘“‘And then?” 

“T shall find out what doctor attends 
her, go to him in my own character, and 
tell him to order a nurse.” 

Paul seemed to- hang ‘upon the doctor's 
words. 

“Bat the 
with.’? 

‘*Not the one [ should send. Sir,’’ and 
he pointed to Mr. Milton with a smile, 
“this is a case of need. Don't you think 

Molly would spare us Tibbie?’’ 

Mr. Milton laughed. 

“Thereby hangs 2 tale, Mr. Beresford, 
Tibbie is the pillar of Mrs. Ward's nursery. 
I once asked my daughter what she con- 
sidered her greatest luxury, and she 
auswered promptly, ‘ Tibbie.’ Mark often 
acts with lavish generosity to his patients, 
bat Molly and he are of one mind in most 


nurse might be tampered 


things. C.geriage, horses, cook, everything. 


the house possesses have been at some time 
or other pressed into the service of Mark's 
pet patients, and Molly looks on with 
cheerful resignation, only she usually makes 
the sacrifice with one condition, ‘Take 
what you like, bat spare me Tibbie.’’’ 


Dr. Ward grew grave. 
**She was cook in Mr. Greshain’s house | 
fifteen years ago. She it was who fetched | 
me to her mistress’s death-bed ; and she, 
and she alone, shared my doubts. She was 
leaving service: to marry a greengrocer. 
but I remember she insisted on giving me | 
her address in case [ ever had another 
patient whose end was like Mrs. Gresham's. | 
She was a simple, uneducated woman, but | 
with a lot of common-sense, and she felt ! 
that our united efforts would surcly save 
another victim, though our suspicions had | 
not been awakened in time to save Mrs. 
Gresham. 

‘‘When I came home from the Hast | 
| received a call from a comely, respectable 
widow. She had seen the plate on my 
door, and recognized my name at once. The 
greengrocer had gone the way of all flesh, 
and she wanted me to recommend her to 
some situation of trust. 

** At that time my wife was dangerously 
ill, and my children—I had two then—per- 
force’ given over to servants. I was well- 
nigh worn out with trying te nurse my 
wife, keep house, be father and mother 
both to the bairns, and not let my profession 
be neglected. 

“T had been up six nights when Mrs. 
Tibbet appeared on the scence. f did not 
know very much of her, but I felt she was 
to be trusted, and I engaged her on the 
spot. .I have never rejoiced more over any 
step. She nursed Molly back to health, 
reigned judiciously in the nursery, and 
kept the servants in perfect awe. 

‘*In two mouths’ time my wife was well, 
and I believe the good sou) thought she 
ought to offer to leave us, but neither Molly 
nor I would hear of it, and she has been 
with us ever since, till, as Mr. Milton tells 
you, ‘Tibbie’ is one of the pillars of the 
house., I never quite know what capacity 
she fills; she is by turns nurse, lady's 
maid, cook, housekeeper, and palourmaid, 
but she is always and at all times a valued, 
humble friead.”’ 

‘* And for this paragon you are going to 
rob my daughter,’’ said Mr. Milton, grave- 
ly. ‘‘I hope you don’t expect me to 
forgive you.” 

“{ think she will,’’ retorted Paul. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Ward looks too kind and gentle to refuse to 
help anyone in trouble.’’ 

‘You are forgetting one thing,’’ inter- 
rupted the doctor—it was noticeable how 
both he and his father-in-law persisted in 
talking cheerfully, almost jestingly, just to 
keep up poor Beresford’s spirits. ‘‘In a 
far-famed receipt for roast hare these 
words oecur.:> * First catch your hare.’ In 
our schemes for rescuing Miss Carew, 
surely we should head our programme with 
‘ First find her.’ ’’ 

** And that is impossible! "’ - 

** Not the least in the world. Mr. Beres- 
ford, I begin to think you are a pessimist! 
You seem to delight in looking at the 
blackest side of things ! ’’ 

**T never did till now,’’ returned Paul ; 
** but I confess I feel hopeless. How can 
we cope with such an arch-fiend as White, 
alias Gresham ? "’ 

‘*Kasily. Our strength lies in numbers. 
Mr. Gresham dares not have many con- 
federates ; 1 doubt if anyone but Jane is in 
his confidence. Now there are three of us. 
Then you must remember Miss Carew her- 
self is on our side. Half-an-hour’s conver- 
sation with her, and we should come off 
victors.’’ 

“ But how. are we to find her ?”’ 

** You must tackle White on Monday.”’ 

** And till then! Think of the danger of 
the delay.”’ 

“ Don't be afraid,’’ urged Ward, kindly ; 
‘* the man is an arrant coward, and he won't 





‘* And wha js Tibbie?’’ 


dare to precipitate matters unless he is 









| forced to by fear of detection. 


; high 


Doubtless 


now he has hidden Miss Carew from all her 
friends, and forged a story of your guilt, 
which he can tell her at afvy moment if she 
rebels at being parted from you. Why, 
he thinks the game is in his own hands, and 
he will proceed very slowly and 
warily.’” 

** But —’’ 

‘* Mrs. Gresham died of digitalis—at 


least, my 
} 


suspicions of it amount to well 

certainty. After his success with ope 
poison the villain is far more likely to keep 
to the same weapon than risk detection } 
attempting to use a fresh one, of whose 
effect he has had no experience. Then 
digitalis is, of all poisons, the one whos 

presence it is most difficult to detect, the 
symptoms being a nervous languor and loss 
of appetite, a gradual increase of weakness 


and prostration. All these might be mis 
taken for the gradual progress of 


consumption. In other patients the effects 
are great depression, constant headache, 
giddiness, and weak and rapid pulse. All 
these could well be ascribed to an attack 
of low fever.”’ 

‘* Then 
danger ? 

‘*T won't say that,’ 
was a very honest 


you 
” 


really think there is no 
returned Mark, who 
* What I 


man. main 
tain is there is no immediate danger. Mr 


Gresham has first to get his step-daughter 
into a state of weakness, which will 
engender no remark if she is treated some 
what as an invaiid, and has medicine and 
oceasional nourishment not partaken of by 
the rest of the family.’ , 

** He has done that,’’ broke in Paul. 

* And thatstate of weakness must continue 
long enough for the geueral impression to 
be received by spectators that she is really 
it. A doctor must be ealled in, and 
allowed to try various remedies without 
success. This is the plan he pursued with 
her mother. I had been attending her two 
months before it strack me there “was 
anything peculiar in her case. Depend 
upon it (though I would giadly find Miss 
Carew to-morrow and rescue her from her 
peril) if you discover George Gresham’s 
address three weeks hence you will be in 
ample time to save her.”’ 

Paul rose to go. It was past midnight, 
and he was conscious he had trespassed 


unconscionably on bis entertainers. He 
tried to apologize, but Ward cut him 
short. 

‘Anything I can do you are most 


welcome to—I need no thanks. If act or 
deed of mine can save Ivy Carew I shall be 
most grateful ; it will be as though I had 
done my best to atone for the inexperience 
which fifteen years ago suffered her mother 
to perish under my eyes.”’ 

Paul wrung his hand. Mr, Milton 
noticed a locket on his watchchain. 


























‘“* My dear fellow,”’ he bégan, ‘ you know 
we may all be making a great mistake. I 
feel sure you have a likeness of Miss 
| Carew Don't you think if you showed it 
to my son-in-law it would set the matter at 
rest? He would know at once if the 
portrait bore any resemblance to Mrs 
Gresham.”’ 

Paul opened the locket and placed Ivy's 
picture in Marcus Ward's hand. It was a 
perfect gem, having heen taken by a first- 
rate photographer, and then coloured by 
hand. The doctor looked at it long and 
earnestly, then he closed the locket almost 
| reverently, and gave it back to its owner. 

‘* Mrs. Gresham might have sat for it,’’ 
was his comment, ‘‘exeept that she had 
blue eyes, and instead of a happy smile 


her expression waa that of quiet 
despair,”’ 
‘** Beresford,”’ interposed Mr. Miltan, 





*‘ you mustn’t go moping yourself ta death, 
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you'll want all your strength and courage 
before we've finished this affair, so 
don’t go trying loneliness and star- 
vation.” ~ " : 

‘Dine with us on Sunday,” said Mark, 
kindly, ‘‘if you don’t mind one o’clock 
and three small children. I wiil introduce 
you to the celebrated Tibbie, and see 
whether my wife’s stony heart has been 
softened into promising to lend her to 
you.”’ 

The next day was simply interminable to 
Paul Beresford, and possessed but two 
incidents worthy of record. 

By the morning’s post he received a 
letter from Mr. Cleghorn, demanding his 
immediate return to the office. Paul wrote 
back courteously, saying he had had the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Milton the day 
before, and the chief had granted him a 
month’s leave of absence. His letter 
finished, he enclosed Mn», Cleghorn’s epistle 
and a copy of bis answer to Harley-street, 
briefly endorsing the former with these 
lines: 

“I am convinced this letter is White’s 
work, though, if he really left London at 
one o'clock, | can’t imagine how he heard 
of my return to it.”’ , i 

The second incident was even more 
peculiar. John Dudley called at the cham- 
bers in Cecil-street, Strand, and requested 
to see Mr. Beresford. 

The young man looked hopelessly uneom- 
fortable when he was ushered into our 
hero's presence. He played with his hat; 
he looked anywhere but at Paul, and seemed 
thoroughly impressed with an equal desire 
to get bis errand over, and a fear to 
disclose it. 

“Sit down,’’ said Beresford, kindly. 
Although the boy was in his enemy’s 
service, he could not be angry with such a 
hopeless specimen of humanity. 


‘¢T want to tell you something,” n 


John, awkwardly. ‘‘I don’t know if it's 
wrong, but he never said I wasn’t to.” 

“ $3¢ can’t be wrong, then, to tell me,’’ 
was the quiet reply. ‘‘ What is it?” 

‘‘Mr, White never went down by the one 
o'clock train yesterday.”’ 

Mr. Cleghorn’s letter ceased to puzzle 
Paul: he understood it perfectly. 

** You said he did.”’ 

‘‘And T believed it,’’ said John, firmly. 
“‘} never told a lie in my life, Mr. Beres- 
ford. The master went off in a cab in a 
fearful hurry, and 1 heard him tell the man 
to drive for his life. Well, you hadn’t been 
gone ten minutes yesterday when back he 
came. 1 declare you might have knocked 
me down with a feather. 1 thought at first 
it was his ghost ; then | fancied he had seen 
you come in, and was going to make a fuss 
about it, but he never said a word of the 
sort. He just told me he had missed the 
train, and | was to send off a telegram to 
Mrs. Austin at once, and then get him a 
dinner quietly at the oftice.”’ 

“J never was so taken aback,’" said 
John, after waiting to see whether Mr. 
Beresford wished to ask him any questions. 
*« Generally the master’s the man to say a 
thing and stick to it, and I know there was 
time to catch the train if the man had gone 
at a decent pace. Well, he ate his dinner 
and drank his wine as naturally as possible, 
and then sent me for a cab and went off 

rain.” 
et And why did you come here?” 

«“ Reeause I didn’t want you to think I 
deceived you yesterday. I don’t mind telling 
you, you can't see Mr. White if he orders me 
to, and I don’t see that I can help refusing his 
address if he says no one’s to have it, but 
1 don't mean to tell lies for him. When I 
said he’d gone by the one o’clock train 1] 
believed it, Mr. Beresford.” 

‘* Tam sure you did,” 








- > 


** And I stand by my promise, sir. If you 
come ges | on Monday morning you shall 
sce him ; I'll manage it somehow.”’ 

It was a great relief to Paul when Sunday 
came and‘ he could present himself in 
Harley-street. His gloomy anticipations of 
ill were dispelled at the first sound of Mrs. 
Ward’s voice. He felt she was in her 
husband's confidence, even before she said 
quietly ,— 

‘*Papa and Mark have both told me of 
your troubles, Mr. Beresford, and I am 
sorry for you; but you must keep up your 
courage, Papa never fails in anything he 
undertakes ; so yot must trust the shadow 
of his suecess will hover over you too.”’ 

** As a proof of my infallibility, Mr. Beres- 
ford,’ said the old man merrily, ‘‘ the in- 
valuable Tibbie is to be lent yon.- The 
comely widow is quite prepared to pack 
up ata moment's notice aad start for un- 
known regions.’’ 

‘* You shall see her presently,’ said 
Mary Ward. ‘‘I assure you you will have 
a devoted assistant. Tibbie was very fond 
of poor Mrs. Gresham."’ 

It was a pleasant family gathering. Paul 
found himself as much at home as though 
the Wards had been friends of long stand- 
ing. Molly and the children retired after 
dessert, but the three men gathered round 
the fire, and Paul told the story of John 
Dudley’s visit. 

*“Of course he saw you as he was hurry- 
ing to the station, and stayed in town that 
he might got a hint of your movements. | 
don't suspect the boy, but I fancy White is 
not @ man to stick at much, I shouldn't 
wonder if he followed you about all that 
afternoon.”’ 

“Tf I had only seen him.” 

‘* He was probably disguised.”’ 

** Well, to-morrow wil! soon be here.” 

‘*And you have decided ov a course of 
action.” 

‘**To be sure, I mean to ask him where he 
has taken my darling.’’ 

** You don’t understand my question. Are 
you going to him as friend or foe ?” 

** As foe, decidedly.’’ 

**Then you will fail.” 

** What do you advise ?’”’ 

**Jgnore all ill-feeling on his part; be 
friendly and civil, shake hands effusively, 
and say how sorry you are to have missed 
the letter containing his seaside address, 
which mnst have got to Scotland just after 
you left.’ 

‘*Bat why should I be such: a consum- 
mate hypocrite !”’ 

“Simply yon force him to speak,’’ 

** But I couldu’t shake hands with him." 

** You had better. Soap and water will 
wash off the indignity.’’ 

‘*T would rather tell him what I think 
of him,’’ 

‘And redouble your Ivy’s peril?” 

Paul groaned. 

‘But he must know I don’t feel friendly 
to him.’’ 

‘* Not in the least! If yon adopt the 
eourse I advise you, thrust all the onus 
of explanation on to him. If you go your 
own rash way he will probably say he 
does not care to be insulted in his own 
office, and calmly turn you out, declining 
to hold any further communication with 
you,” f 

‘* Dr. Ward; you are a wonderful man; 
you seem to know everything.”’ 

Mark laughed. - 

“I have bought my experience pretty 
dear; but seriously, Beresford, you will be 
very foolish if you quarrel openly with 
this man,”’ 

**T suppose you are right, but to shake 
hands with the wretch who is trying to kill 
my darling! *’ 

** You don’t know he is trying ?”’ 


" 





— — 

** You said so.”’ 

‘*No. I own such is my fear, but I don; 
think I stated it asa fact. Mr. Beresfopg 
I wish you were a more cautious man, | 
am afraid you will ruin all by a little lack 
of care.’’ 

** But how can I help it.”’ 

“*I don’t know. Have you no intimate 
friend you could take with you to-morrow 
who knows all your circumstances ? ”’ 

Paul shook his head. 

**} don’t think I have an intimate frieng 
in the world. And Sir John was so anxious 
for our engagement to be kept a secret 
that no one knows of it.’’ 

** Does Mr, Ainslie know of it ?”’ 

**'Yes.’’ 

“Then we have the very person. 
just look at Bradshaw.”' 

He rang for the guide, studied it aiten. 
tively, and then pushed it from him with 
sigh 


I will 


igh. 

** If we had only thought of it last niebt! 
We might telegraph—but even he could not 
be here in time,’’ 

‘* He would have been the very man,” 

“Yes. You need not have breathed 
word of your fears about Miss Carew's 
safety ; you could have taken Mr. Ainslie 
to the oflice just as a natural thing, and if 
you had asked in his presence for Miss 
Carew’s address it would have been a very 
awkward task to refuse it." 

** But it is too late.’ 

*] fear so.”’ 

* Then I must go alone.”’ 

‘*T'd go ina moment,’’ said John Milton, 
warmly ; ‘‘ but I own Ishare your infirmity. 
I have not Mark’s caution, and if I suspect 
a man of being a villain I have a habit of 
telling him so.”’ 

Paul glanced at the doctor. Mark under. 
stood the unspoken entreaty. 

“T would go with you in a moment, but 
that it is more than probable 1 should be 
recognised as the doctor he hoodwinked 
long ago. That would bea fatal step, and 
1 could not effect a suitable disguise in time 
to be of any use.’’ 

** Of course he will refuse to let me see 
her: Lam quite prepared for that, but I 
must say I marvel what reasons he will 
a 
““The bogus eablegram.”’ 

“Well by this time to-morrow | shall 
know all. 1 wish I felt hopefal.’’ 

‘¢Oh, nonsense !’* returned John Milton. 
** You’re just a little down, that’s all. I 
think myself it would be an excellent pian to 
telegraph for that parson fellow. As it is, 
he could not get herein time for the ap 
pointment, but he might be of great use 
later on.’’ 

*T will send the telegram the moment 
I have seen White.” 

‘*Provided you do see him.’’ 

Paul was not without.a little doubt on 
that subject himself. He felt John Dudley's 
will was good to serve him, but he rather 
questioned his power ; still this eager fear 
did not prevent his being at his goal very 
punetually at half-past nine. 

John Dudley was there before him. 

“I'm going into the master’s den to tidy 
up,” said the clerk quietly; ‘ he will be 
here in a few minutes, and as he must pasé 
through that door you can’t fail to see him, 
Mr. Beresford.” : 

Perhaps no time had ever seemed so long 
to Paul in his whole life as those ‘‘ few ml- 
nutes.’’ He was opposite a clock, and 
could therefore tell! — how long he 
waited, and though he could have declared 
it was hours, the minute-hand had made 
but one quarter of its journey round the 
dial when the click of the door was heard, 
and Paul stood face to face with George 
White, alias Gresham, for to be frank with 
you, Dr, Ward's conjecture was quite 
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t, and the man whom the world wor- 
pped nowadays as a millionaire was the 
self same person who had songht ont the 
straggling young doctor fifteen years be- 
fore, and driven him to Clapham to see his 
wife. 

Their eyes met. Paul strove hard not: to let 
the loathing and aversion he so shine forth 
in his ; one glance told him Mr. White was 
not in the least surprised at his visit. 
The next puzzled him ; he had expected to 
sec r, confusion, and fear; he was 
met with an urbane smile and outstretched 
hand. 


“Ha! Beresford! back again from the 
north? Ishould say you were not sorry. 
Scotland must be uncommonly cold in snch 
weather as we have had lately.’’ 

Mareus Ward's warning rang in Paul’s 
ears ; he made a desperate effort to control 
his feel , and succeeded. He spoke as 
com as possible. 

“T was very glad to get back to London. 
Aman in my position naturally would be ; 
but a great disappointment awaited me 
when I found Ivy was not in Sagoo doy 
street, and the man in charge there actually 
told me he had not your address.”’ 

“No, he has not got it. You see all 
people who really know me can come here, 
and I don’t want a host) of strangers to 
invade my little seaside sanctum.”’ 

‘Bat Dudley must have been under some 
mistake; he actually said you had left 
orders | was not to know where you taken 
Miss Carew.”’ 

**T was obliged to.”’ 

** Bat why?” 

“ My dear fellow, Miss Carew is a.minor, 
and under my sister’s care; her guardians 
cabled to me that yon had a wife already 
living, and they wi her kept carefully 
from your society.’’ 

“Mr White, you conld not have believed 
such a cruel slander ?”’ 

“ 1 never believed it for a moment; they 
said Mrs. Beresford had been to see them, 
and gave me her address. J'went across 
to a man who has lots of dealings with the 
Colonies, and borrowed a directory of New 
South Wales ; sure enough the name, Mona 
Beresford, was entered under the address 

ven.”’ 

“ But she is not my wife.’’ 

“Granted; I for one could never doubt 
your word; but Ivy has taken the matter 
up warmly. As an heiress it seems she 
has always been haunted by the dread of 
being married for her money, and she 
jamped to the conclusion had proposed 
to her for her fortune. We had a terrible 


scene, and she insisted being 
taken awa from Contngahy-strect.” 
‘And where is she ? 


“ My fellow, you place me very 
awkwardly, Sir John orders me to eo 
communication between and 








bring his guilt The story was 
plausible, so complete in all its details. 

‘ [suppose Mrs, Austin is with Ivy?’ 

se Oh, yes ! 7 . 

“Then, Mr. White, if you will give me 
their address I will pledge my word to call 
at the house but onee, and should Ivy 
refuse to receive me I will return at once 
> town. You ‘surely cannot refuse mo 

wi’ : 

The millionaire looked thoughtful. 

‘Cortainly that alters the ease ; but you 
are imposing hard conditions on yourself, 
and I tell you frankly I believe Miss Carew 
will refuse to see you. She is not well ; she 


so —- with garden in front, and just the 


fact, she has taken this matter very seri- | couldn't help hearing the telegram was for 
ously to heart.” | Mrs. Austin; but I ean’t help thinking it 
“Only give me her address! 1 promise | was about the young lady too, for I heard 
should she refuse to see me 1 willnot molest | her say, ‘Take me away! take we 
her with further visits, but return at once | away!'”’ 

to London,”’ **And they would have remained here 
. He loved Ivy so well, trusted her so com- | but for the telegram ? ” 

pletely, that he felt it was impossible she ‘W hy, yes, sir. They had taken the 
would refuse to see him, and at least listen rooms for a month, and hadn't been he re a 
to his defence. f |week. Mrs. Austin acted quite the lady ; 
*T consent,’ said George White, at | she paid missis the full rent for the whole 


| time, and gave me half-a-sovereign.”’ 
length; ‘* bu must rob one more e SF ; 
H ut IT must add yet one mor , - Bawl gave her another. 


5 ae, 
fe hee this is?’ i ' fan) you could tell me wher they 
“That my sister knows of your coming, mene Le 1 ie. All the luggace was 
so that she may prepare Ivy for the shock. | ),).j104 ton\Che hee roe: ‘Thaw land Cary 
Mr. Beresford, 1 cannot waive this point. te te weadigny i vemecwrn, Nes pagdal dens, Mpa A 
i y 7 wate ew boxes for such ladies. But then, they 
Miss Carew is not strong, and has been | "0: t th iantt nennio. Mrs. Austin 
ordered to avoid all excitement.” Me re Jus ait 002 y pen ewe ape 
** May I see the telegram you send ?”’ <0 wg tad ang a h uml a + - “4 swe 

* You shall write it yourself.~ Come into | te ta and gentle as though she knew sh 
my den.” adn t long to live 

He gave Paul a chair, and from a drawer 4 es ome e 
took a telegram form, which he handed to| ,, Well. ste of nhl I'd not say so to 
3 were. totally disarmed. | "ct face, but that was what everyone 
He might have been alarmed at any thought who couldn't a - Miss Carew 
telegram sent by Mr. White ; but since he | Without fooling she was fading awayy 
was allowed to word it himself he decided | ber : -poureye hg tor shat hi ' a - ? life ; Paul 
there could be no sinister design in it. And hac y nemheg I me ‘to Banat Pe pang ame +g Wa 
this was the message :— had come down to Hast lungs feel aie 

“Paul Beresford, Strand, to Mrs. victory was won, and Ivy as good as my bwce 
Austin.—Shall be with you this evening. | acy eicggay wack bo ‘a amg = Sir treat 

PS oe Test 4, | Viction that somehow or er George 
cae Ivy for seeing mo. I can | White had played him false, and that dlay’s 

Mr....White put the message in an work would but inerease his darling’s 
envelope. Paul began to faney_ he had peril. 
wronged him, for he never glanced at its 
eontents before he rang for John Dudley. 

“Take this across the road, and send it 
off to Mrs Austin.”’ | THE time of a girl’s engagement is said 1° 

Then as the boy left the room,— be the happiest of her life. 1 have heard 

** There is no train till one o’clock, Mr. | this statement made over and over again, 
Beresford—perliaps you would like to catch | and yet-1 venture to dissent from it, and 
that ?’’ | to aflirm that, save in exceptional cases, 

Tt was then much over cleven; the dis- | it is far from being a period of perfect 
eussion bad taken over an hour. bliss, 

**T should,” said Paul, promptly, ‘if you | Ina long engagementlasting years, entered 
will give me the address.’’ into with all possible hope and trust, with 

“T hope you don’t think I am going to | love on both sides, as the time wears on it 
cheat you out of it? Here it: is,” and he | is almost impossible that the girl should not 
handed Paul a card, perhaps left at the {know some of the pangs of hope deferred, 
office to assist Dudley’s memory—*‘ Myrtle | should not feel sometimes dragged two ways 
Co’ e, Hollington, Hastings.”’ | between the conflicting claims of family 

Paul seemed to walk on air as he left Mr. and flancée—the family jealous of her 
White's office. The interview had gone !superior love for a stranger, the fiancée 
better than he bad dared to hope for. He | unable to see her relations with his eyes. 
dashed off a hasty note to inform Dr. Ward There must in such a case be many a 
of his success, partook of a modest lunch, | pang for the girl herself, especially if as 
and reached Charing Cross in ample time | time goes on her lover is not able to fix 
for the one o'clock train. the day. How such a girl would dread 

Disappointment awaited him. That special | the visits of distant relations with their 
train ran on ‘Saturdays only.’’ In reply | would-be kind inquiry of “ anything settled 
to Paul’s remonstrances the booking-oflice | yet?” 
elerk showed hima foot note in the time-| How she would shrink from the weddings 
table drawing the attention of would-be | of friends and schoolfellows where some 
passengers to the fact, and then added, by | well-meaning busybody would he sure to 
way, of consolation, that another train, a | ask, ‘‘ And when will it be your turn, my 
slow one, started in two hours. dear ?"’ 

So it was fally six o’clock when our hero No; decidedly and emphatically! If 
reached Hastings, and well on towards|an engagement iasts for years it cannot 
Seven when his fiy stopped at Myrtle | be an entirely happy period; and, on the 
Cottage. It was a preity little white | other hand, a short betrothal has iis trials. 
To be continually hunted away to try on 

of place to please anyone not in very | this or that, to have to spend one’s days in 
sti health. a whirl of shopping, excitement and visits, 

t rang at the bell, and inquired for | leaves little time for that intimate know- 
Mrs, Austin. ledge of each other, which is the mainspring 

The neat. handmaiden started. of happiness, . 

Did the gentleman not know Mrs, Austin Tt had seemed to Ivy Carew that hers was 
and Miss Carew left by the midday train ; | an exceptionally bright destiny. She loved 
She ht for London ? Paul with all ber strength and fervour of 

Paul’s heart seemed to stand still, his | her heart; but it was such bliss to realise 
very lips grew white. she had found her hero, and that he loved 

“Do you know if they had a telegram } her back again, that she was in no haste to 
before they left ?’’ change the name of fiancée for that of wife, 

“Yes, sir. It was that telegram made | and no plan could have been more welcome 
them resolve to go. I was in tie back | to her than the spending a few months in 





CHAPTER XI. 








bas lost both tone and spirits lately ; in 





drawing-room, and the door stood ajar, so I | London, seeing. her lover often, and learn- 
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ing to know him better before she gave 


herself for all time to his keeping. ' 

Sir John’s Australian project was the first 
blow to her day dream:. She dreaded the 
idea of living with strangers, and a nanie- 
less sense of ill oppressed her; but when 
she had -actually taken up her abode in 
Coningsby-street the extreme kindness of 
host and hostess did much to reassure her, 
and Ivy would have been quite happy but 
for Paui’s sudden summons to Edinburgh, 
which deprived her of all chanee of his 
society. 

It was a real sorrow to her, specially 
that she had not bidden him farewell ; be- 
sides, Ivy had been brought up in a wealthy 
home. She knew that so soon as they were 
married Paul Beresford would never need to 
enter the Society's office again, and it 
seemed to her hard that, for her sake, he 
should not have refused to undertake the 
journey to Edinburgh. 

** My dear girl,’’ said Mrs. Austin, when 
the young heiress half hinted at this, “‘ he 
could not help himself. While he remains 
at the ‘Security’ he must obey the orders 
of his superiors."’ 

Ivy flushed up. The phrase was an un- 
happy one, and jarred upon her. 

‘*Come,’’ said the widow, kindly ; “‘ really 
you have no reason to fret ; just think how 
soon you wilh have the monopoly of his 
society entirely. Really, Ivy, you should 
rouse yourself. It is not wise to let any 
man see you can’t do without him.’’ 

Ivy's pride came to the rescue. She went 
about as usual, and tried to believe a few 
days would bring Paul back to her; but as 
the days grew into weeks, and there was no 
word of his return, she became sad and 
troubled. 

Mr. Cleghorn came to dine in Coningsby- 
street by special invitation. He was intro- 
duced to Miss Carew, but not informed of 
her engagement to his employé; so (unless 
the millionaire had given him a private 
hint) he had no idea how interested Tyy was 
when he turned the conversation on his 
branch office at Edinburgh. 

‘* Young Beresford will do well there,” 
said the great man, suavely. ‘‘ It ‘seems a 
little hard on him to be exiled so suddeuly, 
and 1 said as much last time I wrote; but 
he answered he was perfectly contented, 
found Edinburgh society enchanting, and 
had not the least desire to come south.”’ 

It was a deliberate lie, uttered at.the re- 
quest of his host ; but how was poor Ivy to 
guess that? Disparagement of her lover 
from Mrs. Austin or George White she might 
have donbted ; but when a stranger gave 
his testimony unsolicited what could she do 
but believe ? 

She wrote a piteous little letter to him a 
few days before Christmas, begging him at 
least to spend the festival with ber. Mrs. 
Austin obligingly undertook te post that 
note, and it never left Coningsby-street. 

Ivy marvelled Paul never mentioned her 
appeal when he wrote to say how impossible 
it would be for him to leave Edinburgh. 
Hurt and wounded in her tenderest feelings, 
Ivy Carew answered him briefly, sadly. 

rom that time there was no pleasure in 
their correspondence. Her lctters hecame 
brief chronicles of facts; of her love for 
him, of their reunion, she said nothing. 
And then quite suddeuly her health began 
to fail; it was so gradual, that. Ivy ‘could 
not have told when she began to feel ill only, 
when January was halfway through, she 
began to realize there was something amiss. 
Her limbs shook under her, she was white 
and thin, her appetite had deserted her, 
and she felt a strange dislike for any exer- 
tion. 

Mrs. Austin declared she was fretting, 
taxed her with it to her face; Ivy indig- 
nanthy denied the charge, and then proved 


its truth by bursting into a flood of passion- 
ate tears. 

** My dear child! ’’ said the widow, “ this 
will never do! I shall not be able to look 
Sir John and Lady Fortescue in the face if 
I have to give you . p such a poor little 
white ghost as you look now. Why, they 
would think we had been starving you.”’ 

** You have been all kindness.’’ 

Mrs. Austin hesitated. 

** You know I have been young myself 
once, and I understand what is troubling 
you. You fancy Mr. Beresford is negieet- 
ing you, and you are fretting about it.’ 

‘1 do want to see him so badly!’ 
the tears glistened in her eyes. 

‘Write and tell him so." 

* 1 couldn’t.”’ 

‘* My dear child there would be no harm 
in it; ke is your own property now, and you 
havea right to him.” 

* J couldn’t ask him to come if 
not care care to.”’ 

‘Then I shall ask him myself. 

‘* Mrs. Austin! ’’ 

** Don’t be afraid. | won't put a word 
that can compromise your dignity: You 
need not appear to know that I have writ- 
ten, and I won't send the letter if you 
disapprove of it.”’ 

But when Ivy read the note she liked it 
very much. lt said just enough, and not 
too much: ‘ Ivy had not been well; she 
seemed to miss her uncle and aunt a good 
deal. Could not Beresford desert luxur- 
ies for a few days, and come down south-to 
brighten her up.”’ 

‘* He is sure to ecnie afte! that,’ decided 
Mrs. Austin, as slie directed the note. 

** And when do you think ?’’ 

“He would come the end of the week, 
because it would give him Sunday here. 
This is Taesday; 1 think you may fairly 
expect him on Friday.” 

* And you think he will come? ”’ 

** My dear girl, he must come. If he’s any 
regard for you, he can’t stay away while 
you are ijl.” 

** And he has a regard for you.’ 

**He quite worships you, that’s my 
opinion. And though his conduct may hare 
seemed a trifie strange lately, I shall never 
believe but what he’s a model of con- 
stancy.’’ 

Ivy’s eyes filled. How her lover’s apathy 
was trying her no words could say. Poor 
young couple! they were helpless, and at 
the mercy of as cruel a fiend as ever walked 
in human form. , 

Every one of Paul’s letters were opened 
cleverly by means of steam, and perused 
in the privacy of Mrs. Austin’s dressing- 
room; and only about one in three ever 
passed beyond that dressing-room; the 
widow taking good care that the warmer and 
more impassioned letters went into the fire, 
while the shorter ones in which lurked a 
shade of coldness for what the writer 
deemed his Jove’s neglect, were carefully 
refastened and sent to Miss Carew’s foom. 

Ivy looked almost her own self when Mrs. 
Austin's note to-Paul had been sent to the 
post (it never reached it, but how was she 
to know that, poor child). There was a 
sparkle in her eyes, and a bright colour on 
her cheeks. She looked more like the Ivy 
who had been the sunshine of Lady 
F¥ortescue’s life than the pale, listless girl 
whom ail Coningsby-street had decided was 
very ill. 

But, alas! for human expectations. The 
very morning after Mrs. Austin had written 
her letter, as Ivy was getting her head into 
a state of confusion over Bradshaw, and 
. trying to decide how soon she might expect 
her lover, a telegram was bronght in for 


and 
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silenec, then she cast a pitying glanée on 
Ivy. 


her hostess. Mrs. Austin read it in perfect, 


** My poor child !’’ 
| Oh} what is it? Don’t keep me in sus- 
| pense, dear Mrs. Austin. Do tell-me what 
| has happened ? ”’ 

‘Can you bear it?” 

“‘T can bear anything but suspense.”’ 

The widow placed the telegram in her 
hands ; it was from Paul Beresford, and had 
been handed in at the Edinburgh office that 
morning :— 

‘* Quite impossible ; get I-- to use a little 
common sense, and see how unreasonable jt 
is to expect me to desert my employers’ 
interest for a mere caprice:”’ 

Ivy stretched out her hand—it had grown 
so thin lately that Paul's ring would hardly 
stay on her finger—and threw the telegram 
into the fire. 

‘* Don’t speak to me,” she. implored, as 
|Mrs. Austin’ began some attempt at 
consolation. . ‘‘ L will go to my own room if 
you don't mind, I can’t bear to talk now, 
T want to think it all out.” 

Many another girl would bave written 
and broken off her engagement. Ivy waited. 
For one thing she had not been supposed to 
know of Mrs. Austin’s request, so she could 
hardly punish Paul for refusing it. She 
determined to wait until she saw him, only 
from that day her confidence in him, her 
| hopes of happiness, fled. Little wonder her 
| letters grew few and sad ; little wonder she 
| made no allusions to their future mecting ; 
|her very heart seemed breaking with its 
imisery, and yet the girl’s pature was so 
j innately noble that she could not bring 
| herself to reproach her lover. 

‘* When I see him will be time enough,” 

she decided. “I think when he sees the 
| change in me he will be sorry, and I will set 
| him free at once.” 
| M™~. White and his sister held many con 
| sultations tegether in those days, and lvy 
| little guesed her share in them. 
| ‘* Nothing could have succeeded heiter,”’ 
isaid the widow. ‘1! declare George, if 

- * é . . 

jyou fail it will be entirely your own 
| fault.”’ 
| He wiped—the beads of perspiration of 
| his forehead. - 
| **} shall be glad when it is all over, | 
don't like the business, Jenny."’ 

‘* You did not like the business fifteen 
| years ago, but I don’t think the memory of 
| it has troubled you much since.” 

He shuddered. 
“ That’s all you know.’ 
** Of course if you prefer poverty, if you 





’ 


would like to go back to the old days of 
scheming and plotting again—a bare exis- 
tence—-} have nothing to say.”’ 

** No,’’ and his voice was more determin- 
ed, showing the momentary vacillation 
was over. ‘I! can't do that it’s no use re- 

| gretting things now, for it is too late to 
go back.”’ 

“hen you had better push on.’ 

Tt was February when this conversation 
| took place, only'a day or two before Pau! 
Beresford eseaped from his Seottish exile 
| ** Plenty of time.’’ ° 

Mrs. Austin shook her head, 

“The Fortescues have been a fortnight 
in Australia already.”’ 

** Their buisiness might take months.’ 

**It might. On the contrary, a few days 
might end it, I shall not feel safe after 
the first of April.” " 

** Nonsense.” 

‘That would give them three weeks in 
Sydney. Sir John is not the man to care 
to stay long, and his wife will pine to ge! 
back to Ivy, so that you have only two 
months you can rely on, George.”’ 

‘* Lullington suspects nothing.’ 

‘‘Nothing in the world; for blindness 
commend me to a fashionable physician.” 

‘* Or a neophyte.’’ 

She shook her head, 
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“No. That map from Pimlico was no 
fool. He had his suspicions, but we were 
too quick for him.”’ 

“ Poor devil! he was half-starved.”’ 

“| wonder what became of tiim'!’’ 

“ Died years ago most likely. He went to 
the Fast, and no doubt caught some of the 
diseases rife there.’’ 

“ Well, it’s no use thinking of him ; what 
we have to temember is not the past, but 
the future, You had better show Ivy that 
eablegram.”’ 

“She won't believe it.’’ x 

“A month ago she would have laughed it 
to scorn; 1 think she will be more reasonable 
now. My surveillance of the correspondence 
has had admirable results.’’ 

The next seene of the vile plot may be 
imagined. Ivy’s guardian went to her with 
the bogus cablegram-in his hand.. He ex- 
plained to her that Mr. Beresford’s wife was 
alive and in Australia; she had presented 
hersell to Sir John, and the Baronet sent a 
peremptory order that his niece was to hold 
no further intercourse with her quondam 
lover. 

The way Ivy received the news astonished 
him. She made no angry denial, no eager 
protestations. She seemed to be reviewing 
something in her mind; then she clasped 
her white hands together, and murmured, 
tremulous! y,— 

“Thank Heaven!’ 

“My dear girl,’’ said George White, 
seriously alarmed, and beginning to think 
she had lost her senses, ‘‘ what do you 
mean?" 

“This explains everything.”’ 

“it explains that Beresford is a villain. 
I really don’t see what else it explains.’’ 

“He is not a villain!’’ said ivy, faintly. 
“ Don’t you see the truth? It is as clear as 
possible,”’ 

He shook his head, and so’she went on,— 

**T would stake my life on Paul Beresford’s 
honour. I am positive that unless he loved 
me he would never have asked me to be his 
wife. His eagerness then, and his coldness 
now, were a contrast I could not understand. 
Now I know the trath.” 

“It is more than J do.”’ 

She smiled half sadly. 

“‘T always felt there was a secret in his 
past. He never said so; bnt again and 
again his words implied it. Of course, that 
seeret was his marriage.’’ 

_ ‘And his intention to commit bigamy,’’ 
interposed George White. 

“Hush! { believe he theaght his wife 
dead ; 1 believe the last time he came here 
he was still under the mistake. - Since then 
some strange chance has revealed to him 
she is alive. He shrank from telling me, so 
he tried what coldness and neglect would do 
to estrange my affection. He stayed awa 
from me, he left my letters ected f 
and ail to save me from the truth. He 
preferred L should deem bim false, careless, 
® lortane-hunter even, to giving me the 
shock of knowing the true barrier between 
us, 

“ You are a most extraordinary girl.’’ 

Perhaps. J am ul to see this,” 
aad she touched the cablegram. ‘“ Now, at 
ast, lean uaderstand his conduct ; now, 
at Jeast, I may go on honouring him in my 
heart as a king amongst men.”’ 
" My dear Iyy,’’ and even George White’s 
voice had a ring of pity in it, *‘ you are 
o romantie for this prosaic workaday 
world.’”’ 

* Perhaps,’’ : 

“ And you would actually see this livi 
‘kin , y ng 
ater, among men,’ and assuge him how 

yensely you approve his conduct ?’” 

The sarcasm was guite lost upon Ivy 





Carew, 
“No,” she ggid, slowly; € will never 
Willingly gee him again, i; would be too 








painful for us both; but I will write to him, 
and assure him I; for’one, shall never judge 
him harshly.’’ 

Very soon after that the Coningsby-street 
establishment was broken up, and Mrs. 
Anstin took her beautiful young charge to 
Hollington ; but even in the few days she 
was. at Myrtle Cottage Ivy grew rapidly 
worse, and the pretty handmaid had told 
Paul Beresford the simple truth when she 
said that only to look at Miss Carew you 
knew she was ‘‘ fading away.” 

Paul suspected Mr. White of playing him 
false, but it so happened that in this parti- 
cular instance no deceit had been employed. 
selieving implicitly in the existence of her 
lover’s wife; feeling he sought the inter 
view only to assure her of what she already 
believed (his own faith in. Mrs. Beresford’s 
death when he proposed for Sir John’s 
niece), Ivy was as anxious to-hide herself 
from Paul as Mrs. Austin could possibly be 
to hide her. : 

“T can’t refuse Beresford the address if 
he demands it,’? George White had said in 
a kind, fsiberly way to Ivy the Sunday 
hefore. ‘*Wonldn’t it be better for you to 
see him onee, and have done with it ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“f couldn’t; it would kill me !’’ 

“hen I'll send you a telegram if he’s 
coming, and you and wy sister had Mbter 
leave Hollington. Don't tell me where you 
go to for a few days ; that will be the best 
plan.’’ 

So Mrs. Austin had not the slightest 
difficulty. in persuading Ivy to ieave Myrtle 
Cottage ; instead, the girl was feverishly 
anxious to be off, and as they had very 
little luggage the maid completed the pack- 
ing briskly, and Ivy had plenty of time, 
after a dainty lunch, to drive to Hastings 
and catch the one-thirty train from London. 

There were very few passengers. As a 
rule, the people who leave the seaside on a 
Monday are of the class who like to travel 
very early or very late, to get home in 
ample time to see after their domestic 
matters, or to enjoy their short stay by the 
sad sea to the utmost limit ; therefore the 
one-thirty train was seldom much patronised 
on Mondays, and this particular afternoon 
there were not half-a-dozen people waiting 
for it besides Mrs. Austin and her charge. 

The widow and Ivy travelled first-class, 
of course ; the maid and the stray parcels 
were in a second-class carriage close by. 
Ivy leant back in a corner, half-hoping 
someone would come in and put a stop to 
Mrs. Austin’s attempts at conversation, 
which she found most trying, when, just as 
the train yas moving, the door was thrown 
open, and a young man was almost bundled 
in by the guard. 

He looked about twenty, or less, had a 
fresh, pleasant face, a eomplexion rather 
too delicate for health, while with his heavy 
greateoat, silk muffler, and generally taken- 
eare-of appearance, gave the impression he 
was sojourning at Hastings for his health. 

it was in part true ; Ronald ‘Thorne came 
from a consumptive family. His childhood 
had been ont in the Kast, and there was 
quite sufficient delicacy about him to make 
his guardians very careful where he spent 
his winters. A public school education had 
heen out of the question, but perhaps that 
had not been altogether a disadvantage, for 
frequent travels, much mixing in Wnglish 
and foreign society, and the careful training 
of a very intelligent tator, had combined to 
give the young mau a delightful lack of self- 
consciousness, good powers of conversation, 
an immense amount of savoir faire, while, 
on the other hand, he had nothing of etfemi- 
nacy or conceit about him. He was now 
spending six months at Hastings—one of 
half-a-dozen pupils received by an expe- 
Yiene@l coach, Very soon he was to go to 








Oxford, where he would probably take as 
good a place as though he had been brought 
up on the usual plans. 

He looked delighted at catching the train 
and yet, if it had only been known, he had 
heen at the station more than an hour, and 
so had not the slightest excuse for missing 
it. He felt like a person on the brink of an 
adventure, and so far from heing a clandes- 
tine one, it was undertaken at the express 
request of his guardian. Mr. Roland Thorne 
had the utmost right to be in good spirits. 

Sad and tired as she was, Ivy could not 
help noticing the brightness of 
and for. the first time it strack her as a 
little hard that women should have come to 
the full burden of life's sorrows at an age 
when their brothers are mere boys. This 
stranger was probably her senior, and yet 
he was as much a boy as an urchiu of twelve, 
while she had a heart well-nigh broken. 


his faee, 


bir. Thorne watched her furtively ; saw 
that her smelling-bottie had the monogram 
I. C. engraved on its silver top, and noticed 
that she addressed her companion as Mrs. 
Austin. 

**Tt’s all right,’’ muttered this precious 
youth to himself. ‘‘ I’ve done the business 
as neatly as possible. I shall deserve a 
putty medal aml a vote of thanks, that | 
shall,”’ aud then he turned up his coat- 
colar, pniled his hat over his eyes, curled 
himself up, and appeared to sleep. 

“Tvy,’’ said Mrs. Austin, in a low tone, 
when they had passed Red Hill and were 
rapidly approaching town, “where shall 
we go?” 

ivy started. 

“1 don’t mind.”’ 

‘*My dear youimust have some choice. | 
should drive at once to an hotel, but thai 
Mr. Beresford wonid easily trace us through 
the cabman.”’ 

** He won't try.”’ 

** I think he will.’’ 

**Send Mary and the boxes to an hotel, 
then we can walk about and lose our- 
selves,’’ 

‘*Bat, my dear, we must sleep some- 
where |” 

‘*Yes. Well then, leave Mary and the 
luggage at Coningsby-street, and wien we 
have settled on something she can come 
and find us.”’ 

‘*But it will be dark before six, child.”’ 

* We shall be in town by four. Surely 
we can find something in two hours ?’’ 

Mr. Thorne dazed on. 

“How that bey sleeps!” said 
Austin. ‘I wonder if he is iii? ’’ 

“Oh, no, just tired !’’ said Ivy, quietty. 
** See, here we are at Charing-cross ; just 
speak to Mary, and come away.”’ 

Mr. Thorne rubbed his eyes, and alighted. 
He watched Mrs. Austin give some diree 
tions toa pretty maid, and then saw her 
and ivy get into a cab, and tell the man to 
drive to the Crystal Palace Bazaar. 

Mrs. Austin and her young fricnd partook 
of toa and cakes at that pleasant resort, and 
never noticed their late travelling com- 
panion going in extensively for ham -sand- 
wiches and coffee at another table. 

Nor did they pereeive that when they 
walked slowly away from the Oxford-street 
exit the tall bey in his thick gyreat-cout 
and wuffler followed them at a discreet 
distance. 

“No end of fun,’’ said Mr. Thorne, to 
himself ; ** but the idea of a fellow being set 
to do such a thing by his guardian. And 
she’s awfully pretty, too. I wonder what 
it all means? ”’ 

Mr. Thorne was a goot walker; but he 
did not have to put him powers much to the 
test, since after a very short distance Mrs. 
Austin took a cab. 

Of. course Master Ronald took another, 
and strangely enough both vehicles stopped 


Mrs. 
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before the Grosvenor Hotel, and both 
Ronald and Austin engaged rooms there. 

Bat with a difference. The lady retained 
theee bedrooms and a private sitting-room, 
giving her orders with the air of one accus- 
tomed to command; and reqnesting that a 
messenger should ‘at once be sent to the 
Charing-cross Station for her maid and her 
luggage, and another to summon Dr. Lulling- 
ton carly the next day. 

As for Ronald he quietly told the waiter 
he wanted a bed for the night, and should 
west likely be leaving the next day. Then 
he ordered a snug little dinner, and sat 
down to thoroughly onjoy it. 

““He told me to ask old Foxy for five 
pounds, and to spare no expense,’ reflected 
the young gentleman; ‘and 1 faney I’ve 
carried out iiis “injunctions to the letter. 
My didn’t old Foxy stare! I believe he 
thought I’d forged tie telegram. Well, I 
Shall just keep my ears open, and I'll go 
round to Harley-street to-morrow morning. 
No need to trouble them to-night ¢ besides, 
I should like to go to the play.” 

And he did go to the play, and enjoyed 
himself very mach, and the first news which 
greeted him in the morning (only he had 
to make dise#eet. inquiries to obtain it) was 
that Miss Carew had been taken dangerously 
ill, and Dr. Lullington was then with her. 

Ronald harried to Harley-street after 
this, put aside the astute man-servant, 
who declared his master was engaged, 
and walked straight ints Marcus Ward’s 
presence. 

“I knew patients didn’t come so early,” 
he said, promptly ; “ bésides, I was sure 
you'd want to sce me, so I wonldn’t let that 
Thomas gammon ime. My! what's the 
matter? '’ 

Yor he had suddenly perceived his guar- 
dian was not alone; but that a gentleman 
sat opposite, who seemed to have despair 
and rmaisery stamped on every line of his face. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 1974. Back 

Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 





FOR THE OLD LOVES. 


Come, old love, down the grassy lane, 

Where nodding hedgerows wear again 
Their wreaths of summer snow, 

Oh, just as sweet, and just as white 

The wild clematis blooms to-night, 
As twenty years ago ! 

Do you remember how we went, 

Our hearts too full for meré content, 
Along this rustie way ? 

Oh, just as full, and jast as sweet, 

But calmer, closer, more complete 
Our happiness to-day. 

T saw you, full of lover's pride 

Wear the white garland of a bride, 
When life was merged in life. 

But sweeter far than orange flowers, 

I gathered in new-wedded hours 
Clematis for my wife. 

My little wife of twenty years, 

How short the chequered way appears ; 
We travelled side by side. 

Cling closer, old love, closer yet, 

i thank my God that He hath set 
Our feet in ways so wide. 

{ thank my God that He hath given 

The sweetest blessing under Heaven 
To me—your faithful love. 

Though time brings cares to you and me, 

We are together, sweet, and see, 
Clematis waves above ! 

Tt has another name, you know, 

The Travellers’ Joy. and as we go 
To that mysterious sea 

O'er which we sail to fuller life, 

In shade or shine my little wife 
is Travellers’ Joy to me. 





FACETIE 


Winks: ‘‘Seo that fellow on a bieycle— 
all doubled up like a jack-knife?’’ Jinks: 
‘* Yes; he’s on pleasure bent.”’ 

Sue: ‘Do you remember? Tt was in this 
garden that we first met!’ Tle: ‘ Yes 
yes! But that can’t be helped now!” 

SHe: ‘Of course, every woman likes to 
be flattered.” He (with meaning look): 
“But there are women whom it is im- 
possible to flatter.”’ 

Hor Water Ccre.—** Yes,’’ said the hasb- 
fed philosopher : ‘‘ I’m taking the hot water 
cure.’’ - The landlady noticed that he looked 
thoughtfully at the soup. 

THe Doctor's Vistts Expriaiwiep.—Mrs, 
Hingso: ‘‘ There's that doctor calling on 
the widow. is she ill?’’ Mrs. Jingso: 
**No; but she is rich and preity.”’ 

‘* How do you like my picture?” ‘fOh, 
it’s very sweet, only I do think those sheep 
are a wee bit too much like ecows—that is, 
unless—er—er—they are cows, of course,’’ 

PASSENGER: ‘‘ My goodness! Half a 
second more and you would have slammed 
that gate right into my finger.” Guard: 
** Well, it’s raining, an’ it ’ud soon wash 
off."’ 

**T WONDER why they call the hotel bell- 
boy “Buttons?’”’’ said the inquisitive 
traveller, ‘‘ Probably,’’ replied the bachelor, 
“it’s because he's off when you need him 
most.” 


THEY were looking through the library. 
** If you had the divine gift what would you 
rather write ?’’ asked the romantie young 
woman. ‘*Cheques,” replied the sordid 
young man. 


**Wuat do you call these ?’’ he asked at 
the breakfast table. ‘Flannel cakes,’’ re- 
plied the wife of his bosom. ‘ Flannel? 
They made a mistake and sold yon cor- 
duroy this time.’’ 


Mrs. Von BLUMER (petulantly): ‘* Can't 
you sit with me between the acts?’’- Von 
Blamer: ** Well, 1 suppose I eould; but I 
like to have a few moments to myself during 
the performance,”’ 


CountrY Cousin: “I dont mind the city 
so much now. Iam getting accustomed to 
its ways.’ ‘‘Are you? How?” “ Well, 
I used to turn two somersaults every time 
I got off an omnibus}and now I only tarn 
one.”’ 

Barner: ** Why is it that you and your 
brother are so bald?” Vietim:.*1'll tell 
you if you'll promise not to say anything 
more about it.’? Barber: “Sare,”’ Vietim 
(whisporing): “‘1t’s because our hair has 
fallen out.” 


First BurcLar—* You was mighty lueky 
to get cleared; but that there lawyer 
charged ye about all ye stole, didn’t he?”’ 
Second Bnrgiar: ** That don’t matter. I'll 
watch my chance when he goes home 
to-night, and get it baek."’ 

Hopeiess CAS&.—Hoax: “My wife is 
never happy unless she’s in trouble.’’ Joax’: 
“Can't you cure her?"’’ Hoax: “ Not 
much. When she hasn't anything else to 
worry her, she'll get out a railroad time- 
table and stady that.’’ 

No Rivat.—Mr. Binks : ‘‘ Who has been 
here.’’ Mrs. Blinks: ‘* No one.’’ Mr. 
Blinks : ** Hush! Who's been smoking those 
cigars you gave me last Christmas?’’ Mrs, 
Blinks: *‘ No one my dear. The lamp was 
tarned up too high, that’s all.’’ 


He: ** And so you refase me?’’ She: “ I 
do.’’ He: ‘* Then, proud beauty, know the 
truth. I am the inventor of a successful 
dish-washing machine. Only one will ever 
be made, and the woman who marries me 





will have it, Ah, ha! Farewell! ”’ 
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‘WHERE is Josair?’’ asked Mrs. Corn. 
tossel, uneasily. ‘‘ Well,’’ answered hop 
husband, as he proceeded to fill his pipe, 
** TI won't say far certain. If the ice is as 
strong as he thinks it is, he’s gone skatin’. 
and if it ain't he’s gone swimmin’.”’ 

Towne: “ He’s quite a linguist, I ho. 
lieve.”’ Brown: “ Yes, he ean converse iy 
fourteen different tongues.’’ Towne : §» 
I understand ; but there’s one tongue he 
has never succeeded in mastering.’’ Brown: 
** What's that? Chinese?’’ Towne: ‘' No, 
his wife’s.’’ 

Bess (to Atkinson, who is strugyling 
with a punctured tyre, and expressing his 
annoyance rather emphatically: ‘Haye 
patience, Mr. Atkinson. I’m not at all ing 
hurry to get home. Atkinson (irritably): 
‘* Patience be hanged! Why, Ive got ihe 
blessed thing by the hour.” 

FROM AN AUTHOR’s Notre Boox .—The fo] 
lowing is an extract from the diary of an 
impeennious author: * Rose at five and 
had a sonnet and a glass of cold water for 
breakfast. I retired early in the evening 
without supper, as I feared the neighbours 
would be annoyed by the rattling of the 
knives and forks, 

Aunt Hetty : ‘* What in creation is the use 
of these new-fangled forks and spoons?” 
City Niece (a follower of fads) : ‘‘ Don't you 
think it’s rather nice to have things which 
no one else uses? Forks and spoons go 
into people’s mouths, you know." Aut 
Hetty: ‘* Yes: but, sakes alive, they allgo 
into the same dishwater.”’ 

First Buretar: ‘‘ How 
Second Burglar: ‘ Bully! in’ firs’ rate, 
Robbin’ doctors now. I jus’ ring th’ bell 
late at night, an’ tell ’em Mrs. Astorbilt 
is fallin’ in a faint, an’ they mus’ run fer 
her life.”’ **Then do ye knock ’em down 
w’en they come out?”’. ‘Bah! You're 
way behind the times. Quick as a plice- 
man sees a man runnin’ at night, he arresis 
‘im as 3 suspicious character, I waii till 
they grab the doctor, an’ then I go in an 
rob th’ house."’ 

CAREFUL” MARKETING.—Lady : “Is this 
celery fresh ?"' Dealer: ** Yes’m.”’ “ Quite 
fresh ?’’ ‘* Yes’m.’’ ‘ Just in?’’ “ Yes’m.” 
“Is it crisp?"’ ‘ Yes’m.” ‘ Are you sure 
itis all right?” ‘* Yes’m.’’ ‘ Where did 
you get it?’’ ‘Brom a market gardener, 
mum.” ‘* To-day?” ‘*Yes’m."’ “This 
morning ?’’ ** Yes’m.” ‘* How much is it?” 
‘*Threepence a bunch,”’ ‘* Isn’t that rather 
high ?’’ ‘* Not.at this season.”’ ‘‘ I've got 
it here lately for less.’’ ‘* That was small, 
and rather green.'' ‘* Can you send it up?” 
“* Yes'm.”’- **In time for dinner?” “Oh, 
yes’m.”’ “ Just break off a piece and let me 
try it.”’ ‘‘ Yes’m. Here is some,” ‘* Huimph! 
It, isn't nice at all. It’s withered.” ‘“ Well, 
mum, it’s a good while sinee you asked il it 
was fresh.’’ 

Durie a recent case a lawyer of the 
bullying type was examining the prosecutor, 
who charged the defendant with assault 
and battery. Lawyer: ‘' Where did the 
defendant strike ‘you?” ” 
strack me on the bridge——-’’ Lawyer 
(sharply interrupting): ‘* How's that ? You 
said a while that he strnek you on the 
balcony.’’ itness: ‘So he did, sir. I'm 
telling you no lie.’’ Lawyer: *‘ Did he 
strike you more than once?’’ Witness: 

**Only onee, sir, and I was satisfied with 
that.”” Lawyer: *‘ How, then, could he 
strike you on the bridge and on the balcony 
at the same time, and with one blow?’ 
Witness: “ He did it, anyhow, sir.”” Magis- 
trate (interrupting) : ** On what baleony?” 
Witness: ‘*The baleony of the hotel, your 
worship.” Magistrate: ‘“‘ But on what 
bridge?"’ Witness: ‘The bridge of my 
nose, sir. Had the gentleman waited, I'd 
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ha’ told him myself,”’ 
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Gleanings from 
Many Sources, 


Ix a day one workman can cut by hand 
6,000 wateh-glasses. 

CONSUMPTIVES are puch benefited by the 
use of camel’s milk as a beverage, 

Over one-third of the manufactured goods 
wade in France are the products of female 
labor. 

In the United States and Canada there 
are 960,094 Odd Fellows and 837,395 Free- 
masons. : 

A LETTER carrier employed for forty-two 
years has during that time walked over 
75,000 miles. 


Bexaat is noted for the number of its 
young widows, lt has 48,644 widows who 
are vader ten years of age, 

Ir is believed that eleetrie power, gener” 
ated at Niagara Falls, will be supplied to 
Toronto on and after January 1, 1903, 


Tue punishment of a bigamist in Hungary 
is peculiar, and keeps the culprit constanily 
in trouble. He is compelled to live in the 
house with both of his wives. 


THE searcity of elephants in India may be 
inferred from the fact that in 1835 an 
elephant could be bought there for £55 to 
£60, now the price has advaneed to £1,000. 


SoME of the laundries in Paris use balloons 
to dry their garments. A bamboo frame is 
attached to a eaptive balloon, and the 
clothes are securely fixed to them. The 
balloon makes six aseents a day to a height 
of 101 feet or more, 


“A NOVEL Parisian toy is a little whisfle 
which emits a whine that passes into a 
juvenile shriek and winds up with the plain- 
tive exclamation of ‘‘ Mamma! Mamma!” 
Already the streets of Berlin are resonant 
with the wails of these droll toys. 


THE roar of a lion can be heard farther 
than the sound of any other living creature. 
Next comes the cry of a hyena, and then 
of the owl—after these, the panther and 
the jackal. The donkey can be heard fifty 
times farther than the horse, and the cat 
ten times as far as the dog. 


Snow sells in the north of Sicily for about 
one halfpenny a pound, Jt is a government 
monopoly, and the Prince of. Palermo 
derives the greater part of his income from 
it. The snow is gathered on the mountains 
in felt-covered baskets and is sold in the 
cities for refrigerating purposes. 


IN THESE days of cheap literAture, when 
the masterpieces of English writers can be. 
had for 4}d., it is interesting to note that 
1,000 years ago the Countess of Anjou gave 
200 sheep, one load of wheat, one load of. 
rye, and one load of millet for a volume of 
sermons written by a German monk. 


A STARTLING effect is produced by some 
playful bicyclists, who fit a piece of brown 
paper in the lens of a wheel, and in it ent 
apertures to represent mouth, nose and 
eyes. It is an adoption of the old rustic 
trick of seraping out a turng pumpkin, 
with a lighted candle insi to depict a 
ghostly visage. 

THE coining of the small silver pieces 
known as Maundy Money for 1901 were 
distributed on aundy Thursday which 
fel! on April 4 this year, and the coins 
bear her late Majesty's head. Being 
the last issue of Queen’s Maundy Money 
® great demand for the limited supply 
coined at the Mint is sure to take 





place, even ter than there will 
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Att United States pennies are minted in 
Philadelphia. The alloy of which they are 
made consists of 95 per cent. copper, 2 per 
cent. tin, and 3 per cent. zine. It takes 
about one hundred and forty-eight of them 
to weigh one pound, and the Government 
makes 48. 6d. on every pound minted. 

THR stylographic pen was, it appears, 
first invented by a Frenchman of Paris, 
in or before 1657 or 1658, for it is deseribed 
in the M.S. “ travels.” of two Dutchmen 
recently found at The Hague, and published 
by M. P. Faugére. It was another Freneh- 
man, Joseph Arnowld, who invented the 
steel pen before J, Alexander. 

MExico has a national bathing day. It 
comes once a year—on the iith of June. 
On. that day every Mexican, from the 
President down to the humblest servant 
or ‘laborer, is expected to give himself 
or herself a good wash. Somé of the 
Mexicans, probably fearing the pneumonia, 
rarely permit water te touch their bodies ; 
but on the national bathing day the most of 
them like to get in the swim. 


Ont of the new century’s greatest addi 
tions *9 human progress is believed to be 
an invention by a young electrician named 
Hutchison, a native of Alabama, whereby 
deaf mutes can hear and speak. His system 
of the intensification. of sound waves by 
electrical conductors acting on the sensi- 
tive tympanum has been tried on 4,000 deaf 
mutes, and not once failed. Experts 
declare that the discovery is of immense 
importance. 

THe Bon Marche, the great department 
store of Paris, feeds its 4,000 employees. 
The smallest kettle in its kitehen has a 
capacity of 100 quarts, and the largest 500. 
Each of the fifty frying pans is big enough 
for 300 cutlets. Every dish for baking 
potatoes holds 225 pounds. When omelets 
are on the bill of fare, 7,800 eggs are used 
at once. For cooking alone sixty cooks 
and 100 assistants are usually at the 
ranges. 

ACCORDING to the historian, Albertus 
Agnensus, who flourished about the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, the sugar cane 
was sucked wit) avidity by the crusaders, 
although refined sugar was not introduced 
to England until about six hundred years 
ago. Then it came in conical loaves, of the 
style familiar atthe present day. Accord- 
ing toan entry in the books of the Lord 
Chamberlain of Scotland, in 1329, loaves of 
sugar were retailed at the rate of a standard 
ounce of silver per pound, Admiral Sir 
John Hawkins, in the reign of Elizabeth, 


fist brought sugar from the West Indies. 
The earliest iferies. were erected in 
London in 1544. 

Te carrier pigeon manifests knowledge 
of the i of excessive indulgence 


gy shaper 
in food a prolonged fast. It is stated 
that this bird, when travelling, rarely pauses 
to find food. If the distance be long, it flies 
on, seldom stopping to take nutriment, and 
at last arrives at its destination, thin and 
utterly exhausted. If corn be presented to 
it it refuses to eat, contenting itself with 
drinking a little water, and then sleeping. 
Two or three hours later if begins to eat 
with great moderation, and sleeps again 
immediately afterward. [f its flight has 
been over a long distance, the pigeon will 
proceed like this for forty-eight hours be- 
fore resuming its normal mode of feeding. 
Up to the year 1823 the bodies of suicides 
in England were not permitted to rest in 
consecrated ground, and were denicd the 
rites of Christian burial. From this. restric- 
ion arose the custom of burying suicides 
q®d murderers at cross-roads. Those who 
ere excluded from holy rites were piously 
2 uried at the foot of the cross erected on the 
Pp ublic road, as the place next in sanetity to 


















conseerated ground. It was an old supers 
stition, that the devil amused himself at 
night by dancing at eross-roads, hence the 
erection of a cross at intersecting roads, to 
prevent Sutan from engaging ia such im- 
proper practices. From this superstition 
also arose the custom of driving a stake, in 
ihe shape of a cross, through the body of 
the suicide or murderer, to preveut his in- 
fernal majesty from running off with the 
CcCorpar, 

THE Budget is, as a political term, no 
than the middle of the eighteenth 
eentury. Like many other political terms, 
it was first used as a nickname, and it was 
not till about 1780 that it crept into official 
use, A budget was in ancient days a leather 
purse or wallef. The term was first used 
to deseribe tho financial statement of the 
affairs of the country in 1723 in a pamphlet 
ealled the ‘* Budget Opened.”’ Therein Sir 
Robert Walpole, the Chanecilor of the 
Exchequer, was compared to a quack dis- 
playing his wares to a gaping populace. 
‘‘And how is this to be done?’ rans the 
pamphlet. ‘ Why, by an alteration only of 
the present method of collecting the publick 
revenne. So then out it comes at last; t he 
Budget is opened and our State Nmpirie 
hath dispensed his packets by his Zany 
Couriers through all parts of the kingdom. 
Ido not pretend to understand this art of 
political legerdemain.’’ 

‘©TuR MAN WITH THE [RON MASK’ was 
a real character. He was imprisoned at the 
island of Sainte Marguerite, and subse 
quently at the Bastille, at which prison he 
died November 19, 1703. He was a pri- 
soner for about thirty-five years. Some 
historians have denied the existence of 
such 2 person, but Jate investigations have 
proven it withont question. The prisoner's 
face was covered with a black, velvet 
mask, fastened with steel springs, which he 
was forbidden to remove on pain of instant 
death. Varions theories have been ad- 
vanced regarding his identity, among them 
the most plausible being the one which 
makes him a twin brother of Louis XIV., 
thus disposed of to avoid a disputed sucees- 
sion to the Crown of France. Other theories 
make him the English Duke of Monmouth, 
the reputed son of Charles If. and Lucey 
Walters, Henry, son of Oliver Cromwell ; 
and Fonquet, the rival of Louis X1V. for the 
affections of Mlle. dela Valliere. Voltaire 
was the first to investigate and publish the 
story of the mysterious prisoner. 

MEN of marvellous memories have existed 
sinee the beginning of the world, and many 
of them have used the Bible to exhibii 
their gift of extraordinary recollection. 
An ol beggar at Stirling, Scotland, known 
over sixty years ago as Blind Alick, knew 
the whole of the Bible by heart ; and if any 
sentence of it was read to him he could 
name book, chapter and verse; or, if the 
book, chapter and verse were named, he 
could give the exact words. A man tested 
him by repeating a verse and purposely 


older 


making one. verbal inaccuracy. Alick 
hesitated, named the place where the 
passage was to be found, and at the 


same time pointed out the verbal error. 
The same man asked him to repeat the nine- 
tieth verse of the seventh chapter of the 
Book of Numbers. Alick almost instantly 
replied: ‘There is no such verse; that 
chapter has only eighty-nine verses.” A 
monk who resided in Moscow in the fifteenth 
centufy could repeat the whole of the New 
Testament ; Daniel McCartney was a com- 
plete concordance of the New Testament, 
and of most of the Old Testament. Lord 
Cartaret knew all the New Testament by 
heart, from the first chapter of Matthew to 
the last chapter of the Apocalypse, and 
eould recite it verse by verse as readily as 
if he had the book actually before him, 
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APRIL 23rd was the golden wedding day 
of the Grand Duke of Luxemburg, ‘ho was 
born nearly two years before Queen Vie- 
toria, and is the oldest of Sovereigns. 

THE King, who had originally intended to 
spend Easter at Copenhagen, has post- 
poned his visit to Denmark until the end of 
August, when kis Majesty will be the guest 
of King Christian for a week at the Chateau 
of Fredensvorg after his stay at Homburg. 

Apropos of the civie honour awaiting the 
King’s eldest daughter in Glasgow, it. may 
be recalled that his Majesty received the 
Freedom of the Second City on October 8, 
1868, when he laid the foundation-stone of 
the University Buildings on Gilmore Hill. 
The visit and event are commemorated. by 
the name ‘ Prince of Wales's Bridge "’ given 
to the bridge which spans the upper por- 
tion of the Kelvin in the Kelvingrove Park. 

IT was a curious circumstance that when 
the late Queen visited Ireland last year, 
and for the only time in her life became a 
resident in the Trish metropolis, the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin should, also probably for 
the only time, have been an Englishman 
who had come over to Ireland and settled 
there in business. Sir Thomas Pile appears 
to have given great satisfaction during his 
mayeoralty, and played a very diffienit part 
with remarkable tact, for he is about to 
receive from the hands of an influential 
comuittee a testinonial for his services. 

VARI0UsS surmises have been made as to 
the vaiue of the Imperial opal which arrived 
in London recently. Mr. Lyons, the owner, 
modestly wishes the stone to be presented 
to the Crown in the name of the Australian 
Commonwealth. A leading firm of jewellers 
has offered £20,000 in hard cash for it, while 
other firms are affe ‘ring deposits with a view 
to selling it at sums up to £100,000 or 
forfeiting the deposits. Mr. Lyons, how- 
ever, has not the least intention of selling 
the jewel. 

QUEEN Victoria's admiration for Sir 
Walter Seott’s works is well known, and 
one of the rooms at Balmoral is hung with 
pictures of scenes from his novels. The 
Queen's literature was always a heavy item 
in her luggage when she travelled, and 
every day parcels of Blue Books, statistics, 
and maps, as ordered by the Queen’s own 
command, used to pour in. Her Majesty 
had two readers, who were at one time the 
governesses of Princess Henry of Batten- 
herg, and their duties were very light. 

SKino CastTi# has been undergoing great 
alterations. When Mr. Andrew Ca 
wants anything done it has to be of a 
rasan. act tag ge and about £40,000 has 
been e decorators are still in the 
pone gra building, bat the heaviest part of 
the work is dove. The great castle is now 
completely changed from what it was 
eighteen months ago. The public apart- 
ments are all new, and special attention 

id to the providing a spacious library. 
The hall is of noble dimensions, and has a 
white Sicilian marble staircase. From the 
lofty turrets of the castle magnificent views 
of sea aud land are had. Skibo itself stands 
high, and is seen far and wide. Mr. Car- 
negie’s favourite residence is five miles 
from Dornoch, Suwtherlandshire, which is 
five miles from a railway station, 

Tue celebrated and  far-travelied 
“ Duchess of Deyoushire’’ has become the 
pee roperty of the well-known American 

moery | Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who 
peaaee it the other day for the sum of 
£25,000. Though the negotiations ‘will not 
be finally concluded until the return of Sir 
‘Thomas Agnew, who at present is travelling 
in Turkey, the sale may be looked upon as 
practically effected ii is satisfactory to 


jearn that the portrait itself—the face, the 
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hands, and even ‘the hat— hae passed 
through its strange adventures absolutel 

unscathed, and that <ne picture is, to a 

intents and purposes, as perfect as it ever 
was. Mr. Pierpont Morgan is making a 
reputation as a collector of art treasures, 
and when anything unique is in the market 
no financial considerations stand in his way. 
It was only afew weeks that he gave 
an enormous sum for a well-known Turner, 


THERE is a rumour that after all the Ophir 
will not call at the Cape, because of the 
plague, and will not indeed visit South 
Africa at all.- If that be so the suggestion 
that the vessel should return by way of the 
Snez Canal lacks originality. Canada is 
only too anxious to entertain the Royal 
party from: Vancouver to Halifax, and if the 
South African trip is given up there is no 
reason why its desire should not be achieved. 
After leaving Australia and New Zealand 
the Ophir might very well call at Hong 
Kong and Yokohama (where a visit to the 
Emperor of Japan would be diplomatically 
very desirable just st present), and then 
cross the Pacific to Vancouver, Of course 
the Opiir would not be able to get to Hali- 
fax in time to carry the Duke and Duchess 
aeross the Atlantic, imi, after all, a week 
in a cruiser would not be a very great hard- 
ship for them to bear. 


Tar Baroness Burpery-Covras who en- 
tered upon her eighty-cighth year on April 
2ist, remains a striking example of the 
truism that persecution does not_ kill; for 
immediately after she came into the ( soutts’s 
fortune, upon the death of that Duchess of 
St. Albans whom the world knew as Miss 
Harriet Mellon, the actress, and subse- 
quently widow of “‘old’’ Tom Coutts the 
banker, she. was made the victim of a per- 
secution which was too cruel for tears. 
One Richard Dunn, 1 member of the Irish 
Bar, was seized, or fancied that he was 
seized, with a passion. Dunn went on per- 
secuting Miss Angela Coutts, as she then 
was, for years, till at length, after more 
than one term of imprisonment, he was laid 
by the heels: for having sworn in a Bank- 
raptey Affidavit that Miss Contts owed him 
a hundred thousand pounds. He was sen- 
tenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment, 
and had to find sureties for good behaviour. 
The case is interesting, moreover, from the 
fact that the present Lord Brampton, then 
Mr. Henry Hawkins, was counsel for the 
prosecution, and it was his first appearance 
in one of a long series of causes eétébres in 
which he figured either as advoeate or as 
judge. 

THERE is a special reason for the German 
Ewperor’s baving given the various mem- 
bers of the Duke of Abercorn’s mission to 
Berlin souvenirs of their visit in the shape 
of valuable presents instead of the usual 
decorations, which are intrinsically as 
worthiess as so many pieces of gilded tin. 
His Majesty knows t it is contrary to 
the rule of our Court for British subjecis'to 
accept ian Orders without the special 
permission “of their Sovereign, which is 
only given in very exceptional cases—-a 
rule which hed its origin in the policy of 
Queen Elizabeth, who once declared that 
she reserved it, to herself to “ brand her 
own sheep.”” The rule is not so rigorously 
applied to the case of foreign war medals, 
but in the matter of civil Orders it has 
been carefully observed—the more so 
because, as Bismarck once pungently re- 
marked, a decoration in most cases is act 
60 much a reward of past merit as of 
services to come. Many British subjects 
aceept and wear foreign decorations with- 
out the sanction of their Sovereign, but it 
is not correct to do so, and the recipients 
would not ventnre to wear them at our 
own Oourt, 











STATISTICS 


THE total quantity of fish landed during 
190 was 14,557,760 cwt.; the value being 
£9,660,297. This ‘large quantity had been, 
caught with a decreased percentage in the 
loss of life at sea. 

Tug sun's heat has been utilised jn 
California to generate steam, A _ huge 
reflector, measuring 36ft. 6in. across at its 
top part, and 15ft. below, has been erected, 
and the sun’s rays are brought to a focus 
on a boiler measuring 13}ft. long, and con- 
taining 100 gallons of water. The reflector 
is moved by clockwork so a& to receive the 
sun’s ray. In the boiler steam is maintained 
at a pressure_of 150lbs., and—through its 
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agency a motor of fifteen horse power js - 


kept working. By an ingenions arrange- 
ment the condensed steam is returned to 
the boiler.. The engine pumps water from 
a well. An idea of the amount of heat 
produced by the reflector is afforded by the 
siatement that it will melt copper, and sets 
wood on fire at once. 


GEMS 


WE prepare ourselves for sudden deeds 
vy the reiterated choice of good or evil that 
gradually determines character. 

EVERY now and theh a man’s mind js 
stretched by a new idea of sensation, and 
siever shrinks back to its former dimensions, 

THE troest help we can render an afflicted 
man is not to take his varden from hin, but 
to call out his best strength, thet he may 
be — to bear the burden. 

‘OU might as well expect one wave of the 
sea to be precisely the same as the next 
ars af. the tin be to aimed Wat there 
would be no change of circumstances. 

‘THE most satisfying thing in life is love 
and sympathy; but these, like fame, must 
eome spontaneously and nas peng if they 
come at all, and not be sought as a specific 
end or direct aim in the mselyes. 


FASHION NOTES 


Wri -teffeta gowns there will be worn 
daring the spring and summer blouses oi 
the finest of white fabrics, soft, full puffs 
showing about the wrists, or from the elbow 
down, and ending in a band of black velvet. 

SomE of the pretty new muslins are 
printed in allover designs with medallion 
effects, while other cotton fabrics show 
both cashmere designs and colours. As for 
the new batistes, they are prettier than 
ever, especially the embroidered varieties. 

Tux postillion tab or back is a fashion- 
able % to vaany of the new Kion 
jackets and round waists. It may be a 
single tab or double, though always short ; 
it may be cut in one with the back of the 

garment, or again, it is attached to a lower 
Seer and the joining concealed by a folded 
sash or belt, 

Tug bolero jacket is extremely mee 
and is really g in favour. At preseat, 
for instance, on dinner gowns, on house 
—<— and on streel gowns these smart 

ittle gowns are seen. They ate made of 
velvet, cat werk, embroidery, lace, of the 
same material as the skirt and of edtirely 
different fa 

arace kid ton gloved are the cbrreet 
ones for church, with two or four battons, 
and of white or of light tan. if tan a 
heavier kid is reg my and one or two buttuns 






are sufficient—in fact, heavy 
walking glove ie the fourtest Many 
women always cling to & suede glove of 
the mousquetaire style with two buttons 


only. Thune are cfs Gee naede ot 
ant La than the gown or of black. Of 
course, thin Goan Gt chan 4b a bed ce a 
green or a blue ply to the brow: 
oragray. A suede glove ig 2betr 
lntely inappropriate, however, 
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Helpful Talks 
with Our Readers 


BY YHE EDITOR, 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. oie 

Ali letters must give the name,and address 
of the writers, not far publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


See 


May JAcKson.—There is no hope for you 
as a writer of short stories. I am sorry, 
but. I cannot fn aay you are a 
genius. ‘ 

‘CHURCHILL.—Wash the hair about once a 
month with the foliowing shampoo :—Pow- 
dered borax, one teas fal; spirits of 
hartshorn, two soft hot 


water, one quart. ix all together, and 


rub well into the hair and into the skin of 
the head, rinse with clear water, and dry 
with hot towels. Brush the hair well night 
and morning ; this willinducea healty action 
of the skin, and thus arrest the greasiness. 


HOW MANY. 


What schemes of empire every. day are 
planned, 
Never to be ; 
What golden ships are every hour manned, 
And lost at sea. 
What brilliant hopes do every minute rise 
Majestical 


, 
To longed-for goals of fair and sunny skies, 
From which they fall. 
What bright new dreams are dreamed away 
in peace 
That lasts not long, 
What fond desires yearning for release, 
Ave breathed in.song. 
What songs are sung that vanish with the 
day, 
. In darkest night, 
What daring spirits forever pass away, 
In bitter fight. 
W. 8S. H. 


INSOMNI\.-A simple remedy for sleepless- 
hess is to wet a towel with warm water and 
apply it to the back of the neck, pressing it 
hard against the base of the brain, and fas- 
tening over this a dry cloth to prevent too 
rapid evaporation. The effect will be found 
prompt and pleasant, cooling the brain and 
inducing sweet and peaceful slumber. This 
temedy will prove useful to people suffering 
from overwork, excitement. or anxicty. 

W. Mexpuy.—The consumption of coal in 
the furnaces of the big ocean steamers is- 
enormous. The Oceanic daily consumes 
480 tons, her highest daily run being 524 
knots ; the Deutschland, 370 tons, highest 
daily rw, 584 knots; the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Der Grosse, 500 tons, with 580 knots highest 
daily run ; the Lucania, 475 tons, with 562 
knots highest daily ran, and the American 
liner, St. Paul, 300 tons, with 540 knots 
highest daily ran. 

A Loxkty WoMAn.—You have acted—for- 
give me for saying it—like a fool, and now 
you are crying like one. You have 
t your husband by day, and given him cur- 
ain coctnaes b ht, and now you are 
onderiug why "t-love his home. 
tis of small use to a over spilt milk, but 
ge yous wee of things. gem g is at the 
DOT om oO e en ’ they are 
ears of pride an that you are 
seping. And these are tears that 
e both eyes and heart smart. 
























line and over every page of your letter, and 
I can neither help nor advise you. You 
think far too much of yourself, my friend, 
and the only thing that will correct you is 
experience, which, undoubtedly you will 

, for humans are the old world’s foot- 
alls. You have many a miserable hour in 
front of you; many sealding tears and 
bitter disappointments. When these come 
bear them with all the pluck and discern- 
ment ean, Take your medicine, and, 
while [ hope it wil! do you good, I can only 
say, after reading your selfish, almost 
brutal letter, that you will find it very, 
very nasty. 

ZrT¥tLA.—You are as mutch to blame as 
the gentleman. who has proved so fickle. 
According to your own explanation, yor 
began the flirtation, and in a few weeks 
discoveréd that you really attmired the 
man whose acquaintance you formed in a 
rather irregular manner not at all sanctioned 
by society. His desertion of you, just after 
you had begun to love him, was reprehen- 
sible; but perhaps he imagined you ‘too 
forward, too free in your manifestation of 
affection. It is useless for you to seriously 
deplore his rude treatment. Take my word 
for it, you will survive his loss, and your 
anguished heart will soon recover its 
natural buoyancy. 


Lone ToM.—You are jealous, Master Tom, 
that’s what’s the matter with you; and ac- 
cording to your story you deserve to feel 
the pangs of the Green Monster. You have 
no more right to the girl’s regard than the 


her; you haven’t apparently the pluck to 
do so; and because she happened to be kind 
and pleasant to you, and appeared to care 
for you, you have built up a superstructure 
of fancied maseuline mastery and proprietor- 
ship.- It will serve you right if the othe: 
man is a little more courageous and wins 
her. I’ye not thesmallest atom of patience 
with cowards who dawdle around, and never 
pop the fatal question. 


A Crry OLERK.—I certainly believe in 
freedom, and I like neither the tyranny of 
capital nor the tyranny of labour. In the 
case you name it is evident that the pos- 
session of a little money and the stimulation 
of a little accidental suecess have made the 
man into an everbearing bully. He thinks 
everybody is to bow to him. Of course, if 
you begin to draw the line and determine 
within yourself that up to a certain point 
he shall come, but no further, you will have 
to risk the loss of your situation. If youdo 
this, when it comes to the sticking point, 
let him have it -straight from the left 
shoulder. . Naturally you will not use 
the physical force argument, but just 
tell him as calmly and forcibly as you can 
what you think of him. The telling of the 
truth, especially to rich men, is sometimes 
a duty. 

Mrverva.—You ask if it is etiquette to 
allow a gentleman to look over your book in 
church. It is certainly bad manners to 
stand next to a gentleman in church and 
without a book, whether he be young or old, 
and not to offer to share your book with him. 
If you are a regular worshipper at a par- 
ticalar church, and a stranger comes in to 
your pew, such courtesy as you may show 
him in this way goes far towards destroy- 
ing the frigid atmosphere said to be preva- 
lent in many churches. Many a man is often 
encouraged to attend a place of worship 
regularly from the small attention shown 
him in this way. Of course, your good sense 
will prevent your acting in any but a formal 
yet kindly manner, for the possible eon- 
uences of such courtesy is apparently 
what you are afraid of. No one but a cad 





would presume on such kindness. 


Puase.—Selfishness is written in every 


other chap. You have never proposed to | 


H#ARTBROKEN.—Your case is indeed ex- 
ceedingly distressing, and I sympathize with 
you. It would certainly be a sin, and one for 
which you would be severely punished, 
should you marry the man to whom yon are 
engaged, and whom your guardian insists 
you shall marry, when your heart docs not 
incline you to the act. Bring all your moral 
courage to your rescue. Appeal to the 
gentleman, and state the case plainly. Say 
that when you consented to the engagement 
you intended to falfil it, but your heart now 
forbids you to marry him, and no earthly 
power can force you to take upon yourself 
false vows before God's altar. In these 
days no girl need be forced into a reluctant 
marriage if she possesses a spark of moral 
courage, and a soul capable of doing battle 
for her own happiness. 


THE SOUL OF CHILDHOOD 


Then, like a newly singing bird, 
The child’s soul in her bosom stirred, 
I know not what she sang, 
Because the soft wind caught her hair, 
Because the golden moon was fair, 
Because her heart was young. 


I would her sweet soul ever may 

Look thus from those glad eyes and gray, 
Unfearing, undefiled. 

I love her ; when her face I see, 

Her simple presence wakes in me 


The imperishable child. 
¥. W. H. M. 


WsisuMan. — If you purpose being 
married in, say, Manchester or Liverpool, 
or, indeed, anywhere in England, you must 
adopt the following course: One or both of 
you must reside in the parish in which the 
wedding is to take place for at least three 
weeks before the date of the ceremony. 
Again, you can be married by special 
license, ordinary license, or 4 registrar. 
The first costs a considerable sum of money, 
probably about £50; the second from 
£2 10s, to £7, much depending upon the 
amount of fees, @e. Marriage by registrar 
costs only a few shillings. Two witnesses 
are necessary, and they generally sign the 
register; above all things, do not forget 
the three weeks’ residence. Theslittle book 
advertised in these columns “ Marriage, 
Weddings, and the Home,” would prove most 
useful to you. Meantime I wish you and 
your bride-elect every happiness. 
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of a husband to spare his wife all un- 
necessary pain; but were he certain that 
his trouble would pass away in a few days 
it would give her less cause for anxiet 

than if he only informed her of the difficul- 
ties that were not likely to be soon over- 
come. Why should he deprive her of the 
comfort of sharing his expectancy of hope, 
and only confide in her when his troubles 
were too great for him to bear. Still, many 
a man reasons that it ig_.right to keep his 
embarrassments from his, wife, and such a 
course is justifiable when lier womanly 
solicitude for his welfare causes “her to 
fret over the least cloud that obseures 
their happiness; but what is more sooth- 
ing than a wife's cheering words of hope ? 


When there is mutual confidence over their | 
. troubles there is mutual comfort in pre- | 


paring to meet the impending difficulty. 


A woman’s judgment is clear and far-seeing, | 


and her counsel or penetration often give 
her husband a better view of-his own cir- 
cumstances ; it is only when a man, too 
weak to face his own chances, harasses 


his wife with needless fears of vever-to-be- | 


realised contingencies that the reticence 
is to be preferred, which clouds the hus- 


band’s brow and renders him moody and | 


sullen at home, while his children cower 


from his look, and his wife, conscious that | 


all is not well, awaits, in patient forebod- 
ing, the falling of the misfortune that has 
already thrown its shadow on their hearth. 





THE LONDON READER is sent to any part of 
the world, post free MThree-halfpence 


Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and | 


Eightpence. 
= ALL LETTERS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 


THE Eprror or THE Lonpon Reaver, 50-52, | 


Ludgate Hill, B.C, 


_ «*« We cannot undertake to return re- 
jected manuscripts. 


SYMPATHY.—-Undoubtedly it is the duty 
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Politeness is not exactly a virtue, but an 
imitation and as of certain virtues. 
| {t induces us to appear kind, self-denying, 
indulgent and modest, because it would be 
uncivil and rude to appear otherwise. We 
are polite for our own sakes quite as much 
as for other people’s. Politeness is the art 
of Cisguising our feeling and passions rather 
than of repressing them; it is a sense of 
propriety rather than of justice ; it docs 
| not make a man better, but it renders him 
| infinitely more sociable, Politeness, not 
' content with avoiding everything that can 

possibly displease, continually and actively 
| strives to please. It modifies the demeanor 
| as well as the conduct, and adds a charm to 
| the most trifling actions. When simply and 
naturally practiced, and without any affec- 
tation, it almost amounts to friendship and 


affection, 
PREJUDICES. 

All men and women are guided by their 
prejudices. They could not be safe without 
their guidance, they could not even live in 
the world of active life unless they were at 
every moment and at every point protected 
| by prejudices which warn them against 
things that are dangerous and disagreeable, 
| and invite them to those that arc useful and 
pleasant. 
judices are protective. But there comes a 
time when, by common consent, reason 
should take the place of prejudice. After 
| wisely avoiding things that might be in- 
jurious, but which there was no time to 
exdmine, it is well to test the prejudices 
that have been handed down from father to 


the father upon his daughters and the 
mother upon her sons. It is a mark of 
| education and 4 sign of culture to revise 


one’s prejudices, to strengthen those thatare | 
rational, and to lay aside those that have | 


lost their meaning and are no longer useful, 


The majority of all these pre- | 


son avd from mother to daughter, and espe- | 
cially those stronger impressions made by | 
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IF YOU TAKE 


FRAZER'S TABLETS 


You derive the 


eatest possible benefit in health and 
strength, Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, and 
in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 





THOUSANDS CAN 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER'S TABLETS 


IN 


ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM AND 
Physicians Recommend them 


CONSTIPATION. 


Marriage, 
Weddings, and 
The Home! 


This New Book, with Preface by Dean Farrar, 
explains everything in regard to Legal Hours, 
Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at Registry 
Office, etc,, and contains information about Invita- 
tions, Presents, Wedding Dress, Bridegroom'’s Attire, 
Duties of Best Man, Groomsmen and Bridesmaids, 
and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
the Ring, Organist, Choir, Furnishing, Wedding 
Breakfast, Honeymoon, etc., etc. 
able to all engaged couples. 


If you require a copy kindly fill in the enclosed 
coupon and return it with postal order or stamps for 
the amount mentioned below to F. W, Sears, 7; 
Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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Absolutely invalu- 








Extensively, 





Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained ot all Chemists in pale 
green boxes, with the words Frazer’s Tablets in gold letters 
on the lid, price 1s, 14d. per box, or yas free 1s, 3d. from 


all Chemists an 


FRAZER’S TABLETS, LTD., 


95, FARRINGDON 


LONDON, E.C. 
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I require a copy of the new book, ‘ Marriace, We0- 
pings, AND THe Home,” and enclose 1s. 6d. with 
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